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ABSTRACT 

This book is the first in a series of Energy Tool 
Kits designed for women by Consumer Action Now, a non-profit 
organization devoted *tb promoting energy efficiency and renewable 
energy resources. Information is provided in 16 sections: 
introduction, home energy survey; caulking; weatherstr ipping 
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attics, cellars, ,garages); insulation (unfinished attics, crawl space 
vails, garageS/ unfinished basements); more energy save^rs 
(thermostats, hot wate^r heaters, heating/cooling systems, fireplaces 
and wood stoves, appliance^ and lighting, clothing and bedding); 
choosing a contractor; financing home energy improvements; tips on 
bringing energy consciousness to the community; career opportunities 
in energy; glossary of key terms-; and a bibliography. The book is 
written in non-technical language and specific instructions, lists of 
materials, safety considerations, and conservation tips are provided 
for energy Conservation projects. Diagrams of materials,, tools, and 
use of tools, are also provided to make the projects easier to 
understand and complete. A moveable calculator wheel which shows how 
much can be^ saved by taking energy conservat;ian steps is included. 
(Author/JN) ' . 
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DearFnend, 

As conventional energy suppbes diminish and fuel costs nse, we are all beconfiing increas- 
ingly concerned about saving energy and saving money. On a national level, energ>' conservation was 
singed out m a study by the Harvard Business School as the key to reducing our dependence on for 
eign oil and to stabilizing the American economy. 

Closer to hom^, growing salqs of insulation, storm windows, and other weatherproofing 
products confirm that many Americans have already discovered that conservation can have a positive ^ 
effect on the pocketbook. For nowhere does an individual have a greater potential to reduce energy 
Consumption and energy costs than in home heating and coobng. 

Unfortunately, the typical American home is an ''energy sieve." Up to 40 percent of the 
energy for whichwwe pay so dearly \s wasiy, it lealjs out the windows, goes up the chimney, or drips 
down the drain. 

Fortunately, plugging the leaks and making your house or apartment more energy-efficient 
is not difficult to do. This book shows you just how easy it can be. What's more, many of the energy 
conservatioasteps v^e describe can be taken at low or moderate cost, and can pay for themselves in 
fuel saving^over a reasonable peno'd'bf time. And every thing you do to save energy will also n)aki? 
your home comfortable. 

Why d Tool Kit for Women? 

This book is the first in a ^nes of Energy Tool Kits designed for women by Consumer 
AcUon Now (C. A.N.), a non-profit orgamzation devoted to promoting energy efficiency and renew^ 
able energy resources. We've prepared it because women can play a vital role;n conserving energy 
within the home and in involving their neighbors, co-workers, and coihmunities in the pressing en- 
ergy issues that challenge our nation. 

Women can make a big difference in energy use patterns. Women make 80 percent of all 
' consumer purchases, manage family budgets, and. to a large extent, control energy^ us^in the home 
Over 17 miUipn Amencan famibes are headed by single mothers. Women also make up half of the 
work force, and because we have tradiUonally been excluded from higher-paying jobs, many of us are 
hardest hit by constantly rising fuel costs. 

Using the Tool Kit 

Since energy problems and solutions vary across the country, we ve included a speaal 
movable calculator wheel to show you how much you might save by taking the conservation steps 
the five main regions of the U.^. The calculator wiU heljTyou decide the most effective way to use 
your dollars for conservation. . 

No matter where you bve, you will be interested in our hints on energy-efficieilt clothing 
and bfestyles. They'll help keep^you and your family comfortable with less reliance on your heating 

and coobng systems. ■ . . - -ui ' 

J ' In writing the Tool Kit, we have<tned to use non-techmcal language wherever possible 
While the idea of handhng a caulking gun or ahand saw might put you off at first, women everywhere 
are learning to use tools skiUfully— from a scre>^river to an electric ariU. We have taken great care 
to fiU the Tool Kit with projects that are easy, that .make a real difference m energy savings and that 
are useful to either house or apartment dwellers. 

Use the Tool Kit. Share it with fnends and neighbors. If you are interested in bringing the 
energy issue to your community, you^U-find the special section on community action very helpful It 
contains a wide range of practical suggestions for raising energy consciousness using steps as simple 
as convincing the landlord to lower the thermostat on Apartment building washers and dryers to steps 
as ambiticj^ as organi2ing an energy fair. - 

The section on "Financing Home Energy .Improvements" tells you how to take advantage 
of government tax incentives for energy conservation, and it supplies information on state and federal 
programs available to low-income famibes. . 

The last sectionjP-^e Kit may open*a new honzon for you. It explains what job and educa- 
tional opportunities exist fe^women in the energy field. This new and growing ^rea offers bmitless 
opportunities for women as entrepreneurs, as blue-collar workers, as technologists^s engineer^ 

We have tned to create in this first ETiergy Tool Kit a practical, useful gii«t to making en- 
ergy conservation work for you. Energy conservation does not have to mean sacrifice It doespiean'^ 
making a few adjustments in our bfestyles, and usii^g ^nergy more efficiently. For homeowners and 
. renters abke. we've tned to show ih^i saving energy means savirigmoney, ' \ 

Good luck! 




Lola Redford 
President* Consumer Action No.w 



HEAT FLOW 
DWELLING 

' AttlcslT^ 
Ceilings approximately 
15% 




Basemenis 5% 



EI)IEBGY SURVEY 



This illustration gives a rough idea of the ma- 
jor escape>r()utes for heated and cooledsiir in the ^ 
average home. The simple home energy surv^^y 
that follows '^v^ll help you to identify your particular 
problem ar^. ' , 

Finding energy leaks < 

^ Start with >()Ui;,ho«ie as a whole. Have vo^ 
notkec'l that certain rooms usuafti feel lolder in win- 
ter or warmer in su^iier? Are there any parts of a 
rixmi in whict you alwavs feel warmer or colder 
than other p4l^ qf the nxHii? Are therc^persistrn^ 
" ' \i cJraft^ anvVhtTt' in your home? An> distolorations 
or craeks in vour walls, water marks or peeling 
. > ^ paint or phster? A *Ses" answer to an> of these 
\ y questions givt^s vou a g(Hid idea of where to start 
l(K)king for energy leaks. 'I^) narrow the search 
Qi down to the spedfii c'auses^ it helps to understand 
ERylC just howVnerg\ leaks happen. 



lYour home loses or gams heat m two main 
ways — through nifiltrahon an.d through amcUutioji. 
Infiltration oairrs wHien hot or I'old air moves m and 
out of your homers cfaeks and openings. Tlu^ 
space.^ bt'tween windows <ind thrir frames or doors 
and thtMf frames art* pnme targets for infiltration. 
ySo is the separation between the foundation and the 
siding. Wherever it occurs, infiltration can usually be 
felt as<i draft where there shouldirt be one. 

. ^^)nduction,»on the other han(/is tlit* niove- 
nient o{ ht^ni through walls» wuidowj^,' and other 
building matfnals that separate--the\[iLsi(lt' of vour 
home from the weather outside. Heat alwa\s 
iiioves from the warm side of a surface to the 
c(K)ler side. Some matVnals are better able to resist 
Uiis heat fl(>w than otluMs. An iiisulatfd wall, for ex- 
ample, .will permit less heat to pass than an uninsu-, 
lated wall; (Ilass» because it has ven little 
resistance t(/lie<it flow» is one of a home's biggest 
CtiUses of conductive heat h)ss. The resistance of 
anv matenal to heat flow is called [\s R value. Win- ' 
dovvs have a low K-vahie--R-l, insulated walls-^re 
R-16 to R-3(), while uninsulated walls are R-3.5 to R-6\ 



\ 



Following the clues 

Jto can check for infiltration by using your 
hand, a candle, or a simple draft defector you can 
make yourself from a clothes hanger and a tissue. 
Checl^ anywhere there is a gap or opening in the 
walls, roof, or floor of your home. Doors and win- 
dows are the chief suspects, but don't overlook the 
following: fireplace, air conditioners, duct system, 
pipes or plumbing through walls,- and the poTm 
\«here the walls ofr>^ur'home meet the foundation. 
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. . ^Si^Clothes hanger , 






a D u \ 




Tissue paper , 




^ 1 orplasScbag j 




/ ^ cut open - \ 
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Conduction k)sses can be harder to track ^ 
down. Basically, you can feeUhem with your hands. 
Any poinl'on a window, door, or exterior wall that 
is wan^i when you want the room to be cool, or 
cold when you war^t the roomjto be w^, is sus- 
pect. Check for^conduction lossos through any ma- 
teriil thnt has a surfacji* boUvinside and outside— or 
between heated and jfrfihealed areas of Jhe house- 
doors; windows; wallsr floors above a garage, base- 
ment, crawl space, ceilings below an attic. 

Another serious conduction problem could be 
your water heater tank. You re spending mbney to 
heat the water, r?ol the surrounding^ air, so ma1<e 
. sur? your water tank is fully insulated. Pipes and 
ducts in your heating system can lose heat by con- 
duction,' too! ^ 

Once you've identified the places in your hoifie 
that are costing you energy and dollars, use the 
simple in^structions in the Energy Tool Kit to stop 
the wast^ of both. 

NOTeI: 



CAULKING 



In alPte^ons. caufkin^^ cracLs a first 
step to keep heating ur air ^.tmclitioning dollars from 
"flying out the window/* 

Caulking compounds are flexible materials th^it 
seal joints or cracks apound windows and d(K)rs or 
between foundations\and walls. (JaulRing is generally 
packaged in cylindrical cartndges and is appKul us- 
ing a specially designed caulking gun. Since taulking 
forms a pefmanerrt seal, it should be used only on 
\vindow and d(X)r parts that don t move' 

Applying^^aulking takes some practice, so 
you II want to go slowly at first. If possible, select a 
product that will last so you won tjiave to re-do the 
, job too s(X)n. 

Caulking should be done in the spring or early 
fall, sinct: most calilking cori^pounds do not flow or 
adhere in temperatures colder than 45''F; or 



wanner than 8(PF. 

- In the event that' your walls show signs of ex- 
treme moibture. such stains (^r watennarks,. >ou 
•shoukUonsult a contr^ator beforO caulking. 

Cautking Sites ^ 

L WlKH-evei^ wukIow or chn^r fralncs meet the 
siding of the hotise 

2. Betvyeen window sills and'the siding 

. 3. Wliere the top of the-foundation meets the 
wood frame or the sidfng 

4. Between air condiUoner^ and uindow 
frames 

5. Around* plumbing or pipes that come 
through the walls of the4iouse • 

6. Where stonn windows meet window frames 
7* At comers fonned by the siding 




Preparing the surface 

I . Scrape and dean the surface. Remove dirt, ' 
old paint, deteriorated caulking orputty using 
a putty knife, paint scraper or wire brush. 

2* Wipe the area with wet rags. Be certain thq 
surface is DR Y before you apply caulkii>g. • 

3* For an easier clean-up, apply masking tape to ^. 
adjoining surfaces before you caulk. This step 
^ is not-necessary with water-soluble, latex ^ 
caulks. 
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Applying the c'aulkmg 

I • Using a razor blade scraper, scissors or . 
, utility knife, cut the tip of*the cartridge 
liozzle on ah angle to form an opening that 
• IS the same width 'as the cTack to be filled 
, (Vg" to V4"). 

2. fnsert the cartridge into the caulking gun. 

3* If the cartridge has an inner seal, ^ush ^ 
/ / long thin nail or wire into the nozzle to 
' "puncture the seal, enlarging this opening as 
- rfeedtil tu insAirt an amplt , t'\jL*n flou of 
caufking compound. • 

4* Hpldthe giin at^ 45^ angle and press the 
nu/,/le fintily ovet the crack. Ptish the gun 
.forward, awayjrom you, releasing the 
coijipound behifld the tip. vertical 
cracks, start at the bottom and push the 
gun upward. Be sure to apply a slight 

> pressure as you move the gun along, 
pushing the caulking completely into the 
crack, and erven sli^Uy overlapping the 
edges. 

5* For deeper gaps, push tlie nozzle down into 
^the scrack and fill the gap from the bottom 
I^P^^ ip. Apply as many thin layers of caulking^s 
££v>^ iecessaiH/ rather than one thick bead. 



'Materials 




rags , 




masking tape 
(optional) • 



=0 



large nail 
(for re-sealing cartridge) 

filler of your choice 
paint thinner xic water 

rr-r> > 

cartridges of 
caulking compound 

(NOTE the number of • 
cartridges youH need vyip 
depend on the size of 
the |0b you're doing A 
cartridge usually contains 
" enough caulking ^ 
compound to make a ^"i" 
Ovide bead thaf is 25 feet 
lon§] A good rule of 
thumb IS half a cartridge ^ 
per window ) 4 



Tobte: 




scraper or 

}fviVMVR ' 

wire brush* 




scissors or utility knife 








0' 

























6. Extra-wide cracks (more than Va') wiU need 
a filler. Stuff the cr<5ck with oakum or steel 
wckjI until yxju^are '2" from tlie surface, 
then finish with the caulking gun. Any gap 
between the top of the foundation and the 
vvcKjd frame should be caulked. If this area 
lb not accessibly, caulk the bpace between 
• the foundaUi^n and the siding, making sure 
to leave a small space or weep hole every 
fcx)t or tw(Ko drain any condensation that 
may occur*behind the siding. If the crack is 

- wider than V2", "stuff it with ltx)se fiberglass 
insulation, winch will allow air- movement 
and prevent condensation build-up. DO 
NOT CAULK OVER THE FIBERGLASS. 

. 7, When you are finished caulking, disengage . 
the plunger of the gun, or else caulking 
compound will continue to ooze out of the 
cartridge. Some guns have a release button; 
othcrb require that you turn the plunger ISff. 

Cleaning up 

I • If the surface is irregular, you can smooth it 
by running a wet finger, a butter knife, or 
any other blunt utensil over the caulking 
before it hardens. 

2. Remove exces!^ caulking immediately with a 
wet cloth and ^vater (latex compounds 
only), or the rec()mmended solvent. 

3. Remove any masking tape before the 
caulking sets. 

4. ; You can save the conte,nts of unfinished 

ciirtridges. If the cartridge does not have a 
snap-on cap\ re-seal it by icisferting a' 
large-headed nail into the nozzle. Wipe 
away any excess compound and cover the 
nail and nozzle with aluminum foil. Plan tQ 
use the cartridge up in one reason. 




Painting the caulking 

V Painting Aver caulking vv411 make it less 
noticeable. In the' case of oil-based comp(junds, 
painting wiD also improve dSrabilitv. Be bure to let 
the caulking set for 24 to 48 hi;urs before vou paint, 
or follow the directions on the c^ridge. The caulking 
should be hard, and not feel tacky the touch. 

^Low-Cost Option 

If caulking materials are not available, stuff 
steel wool, plastic bags, aluminum foil, old rags or 
newspaper into the cracks. 

Tightening Up 
Loose Window Panes 

In many older dwellings, the glass panes 
themselves may be loose in the windo\^^ frame, which 
allows air infiltration and heat or cooling loss. You can 
apply glazing compound, a putty-like substance, to seaT 
the pane to the frame. 



Tools 


Materials 


putty knife- 






paint scraper or 


'glazin 


g compound . 
(putty) 


razor blade sera per 


glazier's points 
or push points 



1 . Working on the outside of the window, use 
a putt>^ knife to apply putty to the joint 
where the pane meets the windqlw frame. 
Smo(Hh the putty into the crack at 
approximately a 45'' angle, so that it 
adheres firmly to both surfaces. 

2. Scrape any excess putty from'the. glass or 
fr^m^ with a paint scraper or a razor blade 
scraper. 

3. Clean the window after the putty has 
set — in 24 to 48 hours. 

If the pane is very l(X)se, you will first need to put 
in glacier's points or push points to hold the glass 
snagly against the window frame. You may find 
push poi^its easier to work with. 

I . Glazier's points: hold a point against the 
glass and slide it down until one point of the 
triangle sticks in the wooden frame. Use a 
SCTewdriver to push it firmly into the wabd. 
Tap the screwdriver with a harhmer if it is 
I really stubborn. 



F\ibh points, blide a pumt^duwn betweep 
the K'asb and tlu* wooden frame, tapping it ^ 
gentK with a sinall-headed hammer or putty 
knife until the notch is level with the frame. 




2. Place one point aboljt 2" from each comer 
and then every 1(T' or so. 

3. Apply Uie putty over the points. 



Safety 



I 



You may have to use a ladder to reSch 
some of the areas which need to be 
caulked, hi that -case: 

Make sure the ladder is secure. Don't try 
to reach beyond your grasp — rather get^ 
down and move the ladder. 
Carry your caulking gun witli a sling so 
that you- can use bbth h^nds climbing the 
ladder. You can make a simple sling from 
an old scarf or rag. 

2. If you don't wear glasses, it's a good idea to 
. \vear safety goggles while you are preparing 
the surface. Gk)ves are good, t(K) — to help 
you avoid scraped knuckles. 

NOTES: 



Types of Caulking 



Cartridges 

Oil'based 
Latex 

Butyl Rubber * 
Polysulfjde 

Polyurpthanp 
Sihcone 

Rillers , 

Oakum (hemp treated 
with tar) 

Glass fibor 

Caulking cotton 

Sponge rubber 

Rope Caulkmg 



Gla/ing CorDpound 



Used with caulking gun pnmanly to fill small ' 
to medium cracks 



Used to fill large cracks {more than Va" wide) 
and then covered with caulktng compound 



Good for temporary )Obs. around storm 
windows or between air conditioners and 
window frames 

Used to seal between window panes and 
frames 



least expensive 
moderate 
moderate 
expensive 

expensive - 
mo^t expensive 



inexpensive 

inexpensive 
inexpensive 
inexpensive 
inexpensive 

inexpensive 



i'2 years 
5- iO years 
5-10 years 

more than 20 years {toxic for 
3 days aftefapplication) 

20 years 

20 years 



indefinitely 

indefinitely 
indefinitely 
indefinitely 
1*2 years 

up to'5 years 



■■ ■ ■ 



Check the label to determine 
i) the need for a primer coat 

tho recommended method of clean up 
-__^y^4ho drying time of th*^ caulking compound 

KI C> whether the < aulking f ompound can be painted over 
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WEATHER- 
STRIPPING 



No matter where vou hv^putting weather- 
btnpping around y(;ur wind(nvb and do(>>rs is one of 
the bimplebt and mobt inexpenbive ways tu reahze 
significant fuel and dollar savings. Weatherstrip- 
ping— Ubuall> narrow btnpb»of \in>l, metal Sr felt- 
tan reduce air infiltrati(;n and draftb in winter and 
keep cooled air from leaking out in bummer. Unhke 
tauUdng, weatherbtnpping is used to beal cracks and<* 
joints on window and door parts that mo\e. Install- 
ing a k;ck on a window will make the seal e\en 
tighter- 
There is a wide variety of weatherstrigping 



products 00 the market, from the self-stick, 
adhesive-backe.d vinyls Xo the higher-priced spring 
metal strips and tubular gaskets tj^at need to be 
nailed into place, this chapter, you'll find a num- 
ber of newer plastic alternatives to the more tradi- 
tional types. They are better choices because they 
combiije low cost with durability and ease of applica- 
tion. AD the weatherstnpping methods covered here 
are installed from the inside. ^ 

Wind(jWb with sinnilar charactensticb have been 
gr(juped into two categones; (\) double-hung and 
sliding windows, and 42) casement, tilting and other 
hinged wind(jws. Regardless of the kind of weather- 
stripping vou eventually choose, make sure it is de- 
signed for use on your particular windows. See the 
Doors chapter for a discussion of weatherstnpping . 
d(X)rs, 



1D0UBLE-HUNG 
WINDOW . 



SLIDING WINDOW 
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DOUBLE-HUNG 
AND SLIDING 
WINDOWS 

Note: Directions are given for double- 
hung windows. Treat a sliding window as a 
double-hung window^ turned on its side. 

Here are two easy and effective ways 
to weatherstrip double-hung and sliding windows. 
With one, you merely insert plastic weatherstripping 
into the aacks be^een thje window and the frame. 
This nrethod, thbugh, may result in your windows 
being difficult to. open. You should make sure that at 
Itest one window in every- room can be easily 
opened — as an alternate means of escape in case of 
fire, and for natural ventilation. ' 

While' it IS a good idea to keep wincKws closed 
during winter, and in summer if you aircondition^ - * 
residents of temperate regions may prefer the sec- 
ond method described here — a durable and inexpen- 
sive plastJC weatherstripping that allows you to open 
the windows easily. 

Preparing the surface 



Materials 




cleanser 



Tools 



putty knife 



paint' scraper 
or 

finwiifTn 

wire brush 



sponge 
or 



I 



abrasive pad 




gloves 



L Remove ^dirt, oily grime and loose paint from 
the window surface to be weatherstripped. 

^ Use a putty knife, paint scraper or wire brush 
to chip away kx)se paint. 

2« Scour the surface with a good cleanser and a 
- sponge or abrasive pad. and allow it to dry 
conmpletely before you weatherstrip. 

Q In many older buildings, the windows have 
cn i/^pajnted over st> many time^ that the cracks 
ygi^^B^en the window and the frame are ver> irregu- J[ g 



lar. Often the window is difficult to open as a result. 
In many cases, clearing these cracks for wpather-' ' 

^ 'stripping will also make the window work easily 
once again. Many hardware stores carry a window 
opener specially designed for this purpose — it is an 
arrow-shaped, thin metal wedge witii a serrated 
edge and a wooden or aluminum handl^. Just run 
the edge up and down irt the crack to l(K)sen the 

' paint. Or use a sharp putty knife. Use4)aint re- 
mover as needed to complete the job. 
L 

Triple-Fin Plastic 

This ingenious, plastic sUip has three 
projecting fins, each of a different thickness. 
One of them should fit vour needs. 




Installihg 

the weatherstripping 



Materials 



triple fin plastic 
and 




'T"-siiaped plastic 
(for meeting fStl j 
available in a kit with 
enough weather- 
' stripping for a 
3' X 5' window. 



> 



Tools 




scissors 



yardstick 
or 

metal tape measure 




hammer 



L Measure tJie widtJi of the upper window sash 
and cut one section of triple-(in weather- 
stripping to this measurement, 

2. Try the*thinnest fin first. Press it firmly into 
the crack between the top of the window and 
the frame. If it does not remain securely in 
place, remove it and insert a thicker fin. 



3. It the fin reniainb securely in plact. continue to 
vveather.^mp iUv -,k\v^ uf the window in the 
same \va\. 




.\V>/{'; 0)1 some wmdoivs the crack niay be too 
namnv even for the thinnest fin. In this case, 
hold the thinnest fin over the crack, place me 
blade of the putty- knife against the fin and push 
• the fin into place-tap the knife handle gently . 
tcith a hammer, if necessary, 

4. Measure the lertgth of- the meeting rail' (where 
the upper and low er v^indow s meet). Cut the 
"T'-shaped strip to this length. 

5. Insert the bottom leg of the *T** into the 
space between the upper and lower windows. 
(ITie strip may be cut to allow space for the 
wnnd(*)W lock. ) 

6. Lock the window to tighten the seal. 




*V"-Shaped Plastic 

This alternative to tradiUonal spring metal 
weatherstnpping u)mesj)ackaged in rolls. To form 
the ""V" shape from the flat stnp. simply fold the 
.^tnp ui half— leaving the paper-baeked adliesive on 
the outbide of the "V". Like spnng metal weather- 
stripping. "V" plastic fits into the channel the win- 
10 



dovv slides ih. and dws not interfere with opening 
or elosing. Unlike spnng metalf it tan be instaUed 
witlVout nails. One caution: this method works-only 
* witli windows that open aU the vvav. If your win- 
dows stick, try to Lorr.eet the problem, or choose 
triple-fin weatherstnpping. 

Installing 

die weatherstripping 



Tools 


Materials 




"V'-sh^ped weather 


scissors 


stripping 






yardstick 




or 








metal tape measure 





\. Measure ttje height of the lower window sash, 
plus 2". • ' 

2. With the scissors, eut four pieces (rf weather- 
stripping to this length. 

3. Fold the stnp in^'haif, lengthwise, witli the ad- 
hesive side out. forming a flexible '"V" shape. 

4. Raise the lower sash. y 

5. Remove a portion of the protective paper from 
the strip and press the stjcky side to tht* outer 
edge of \he window channel with the opening 
of the "V" facing the outside. 

6. Slide the topmost 2" of the stnp up between 
the upper sash and the channel. Remove the 
paper as you work down tlie*channel. 

^. Repeat for the threejemaining side, channels: 
To vveatlierstrip the niecung rail and the top 
and bottom of the \vindovv: 

8. Cut three strips the width of the lower sash 
(channel-to-channel). * 

9. On the upper sash, press a strip in place on 
the outer edge of the top rail with the opening 
of the "V" facing outside.^ ^ 

10. On the lower sash, press a strip on the under- 
side of the bottom rail. 

.11. On the upper sash, press the last strip along 
the bottom edge of the inside of the bottom 
rail with the '*V" facing down. 

Soti, Spring nutul iviather^tnppi/ig h in^talUd in a 
similar way exupt that thi metal .stnp ls nailed or . 
X. tacked into place. 



H^Low-Cost Options 







Materials 


Tools 


newspaper. 




tiUU 1 Ul pidbUC 




clear vinyl 


N 


strapping tape 




or 




masking tape 









* Most of the air flows in and escapes through 
t^e cracks at the top. bottom, and meeting rails of 
your window. To seal these openings: 

I • Place folded cloth, plastic or newspaper at the 
top. Ijottom and ifieeting rail of the window. 

2* Close and lock the window' for a tight seal. 

3. If you carf still feel a draft, use strapping tape 
or masking tape to further close these'Cracks. 

CASEMENT, 
TILTING AND 
OTHER HINGED 
WINDOWS 

Following are four types, of weatherstrtoping 
designed for use with casement or other kinos of 
hin^i^^ windows. 'ITiree are equipped with self-stick' 
adhesive strips to ease installation: (1) extrudedtsoft 
plastic'sealing bead, which is designed specially for 
hinged windows and is sold in convenient kits; (2) 
vinyl-clad foam; and (3) "V"-shaped plastic. The 
fourth type of weatlierstnpping described here — 
"U*'- shaped plastic— clamps directly onto the outer 
edge of the window. • / 



Preparing the surface 




1 . Remove dirt, oily- grime and loose paint from 
the window surface to be weatherstripped. 

' Use a putty knife, paint scraper or wire brush 
to clear away loose or flaking paint. • 

2. Scour \he surface *with a good cleanser and a 
. sponge or abrasive pad. Allow it to dry com- 
pletely before you weatherstrip. 

Hinged- Window Seal Kit 

You may attach hinged-window weather- 
stripping to the window sash or to the window 
frame — whichever is easier to work on. 

jnstaliing 

the weadierstripping 



Materials 

hinged-window 
seal kit 
(two 9-foot flexible 
plastic strips) 




I • Separate the' strip lengthwise into two sec- 
J tions. ^ 

f2. Start in the middle of the window sash or 
frame, not at a comer. Peel the backing pa- 
per from the adhesive and attach the strip. \^ 



78 
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3, To fit the stnp. at the comers, cut a small **V" 
from the base of the stnp, then bend the strip * 
to fonn the corner. -Attach the strip to the 
window. 




4, CofiUnue to install the strip by pressing the 
adhesive against the surface until the seal 
reaches completely around the window. 

**V"-Shaped Plastic » 

This alterffeuve to the traditional spring metal 
weatherstnpping is packaged in rolls of flat strip. To 
form the "V" shape,' fold the thin plastic strip in 
half. ■ 

Installing 

the weatherstripping 



Tools 




scissors 

yardstick 
or 

metal tape measure 



Materials 

"V"-shaped 
weatherstnpping 



i. 



With scissors, cut strips to fit around either 
the window sash or the window frame — 
whichever is easier. 

Fold th(> strips with the adhesive side out to 
fomi the "V" shape. 
3, Remove a portion of the protective backing 

and press 'the adhesive side of the strip into 
12 " 



2. 



place, keeping the (^pening of the **V" toward 
the outside of the vvip(k)vv. 

4, Remove the paper as you work your way 
around the wyidow. The pressure of opening 
and ck)sing the winc^oy/ will help to make the 
adhesive bond even more secure. 



Vinyl-Clad Foam 

"liTiis adhesive-backed ^/eatherstripping is more 
durable ihan traditi(^al foam rubber strips, wFiich 
tend to wear easily. 

Installing 

the weather^ripping 



Tools 




scissors 



yardstick 
or 

metal tape measure 



Materials 



vinyl-clad foam 
(available packaged ' 
in rolls) 



-\ — 

1. With scissors, cut strips to fit around either 
the window, sash or the^ window frame>^ 

2, Remove a portion of the protective backing, 
and press the adhesive side of the strip into 
place. The normal opening and closing of the 

^ window vsill enhance the seal. 



"U"-Shaped Plastic 



leS^sit 



This clamp-on stripping is one of the e^sifest to 
apply. Because the material is clear, it is suitable 
for use on jalousied win'dows. 

Installing 

the weatherstnpping 
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Tools 


Materials 


^issors^ 

yardstick or 
metal tape measure 

i 


'^□"-shaped 
plastic 



1. Measure the strip to fit around the outside 
edge (>f the window. 

2. ; Wit^ scissors, cut strips of proper length-^r* 

one for each edge of the window. Cut the 
ends of each strip at a 45'' angle in order to 
form mitered comers.^ 



NOTES: 




3. Slide t*he strips into place over the edges of 
the window. ^ 

^Ldw-Cpst Option 

, For casement and otlier hinged windows, use 
cleai^ vbyl strapping tape or masking tape to seal 
openings that adniit air. 



NOTES: 



STORM WINDOWS 

AH whkIows. vwn ifumlkcd and weatlier- 
btnpped. sUll lobc a great deal of heat through the ^ 
glass b> conductJon. The installatiofi u{ btOnn win- 
dows can reduce this heat- loss as well as help block 
m leaks around the wipclow frames. 

One of the best insulator^s is trapped air. 
You've probably noticed in cold weathei^that wear- • 
mg several thin layers of clothmg^keeps you warmer 
than wearing one thick la\er — the air trapped be- 
tween the Mayers is keeping your body wanil. StorKi 
windows work on the same prtnciple — the air 
trapped between the regular window an^ the stopTi 
window serves a.s an excellent insulator, reducing 
heat loss through the window. And because threy 
block heat gain during the air conditioniijg season. • 
stonii windows are a good energy c()ns(^rvati()n 
measure in ever\' region of the counti/y. 

There are three basic types oi' sVomi windcrw: 
the loW'Cost plastic type that you can make your- 
self: niediuni-pnced removable glass or rigid plastic. 
' w^knvs; and the more expensive, peniianent glass 
^^)mi windows. All three are about equally effec- 
tive, but the higher-pn^^d windows are more at- 
tractive and more convenient. They alsc) give you 
the opuon of openir^g your windows to allow for nat- 
ural ventilation. . o . 

If you have the, opportunity to replace your old 
windows, or if \ou are building a new house, you 
might consider inbtallmg the new thermal windows. 
These are made up of two or three panes of glass 
with aif bandwiched in between and are also known 
ab double-glazed or tnple-gla/.ed windows. 

Plastic Storm Windows 

* Carefully made and installed, plastic storm 
windows can be just as effective as the more ex- 
pensive glas>* variety. The cost, durability and ap- 
pearance of the mur types of installation described 
here \\\\\ depend partK on the kind of plastic you 
use: 

Flexible Plastic Films 

(packaged in rolls) 



I. 



Clear vinyl: durable and transparent, avjiilable in 
several thicknesses. The thicker the plastic, tlie 
^ . < more ex|)e*nsive it is; but the easier it is to work 
with. 

2. F^olyester: in1|)Tove(l filni now available. It is 
• inexpensive, durable and highly tralisparent. One 

/ ' ' rjew polyester/acrviic film is tough enough for 

^ outside Use - for mside use, the acrylic layer 

should face the r(H)m. 

. 3. Polyethylene (in 6-niil tliickness): inexjxnisive, not 
. ' ' very ^durable, not as clear as otlier plastics, 

O „ Safety: PUistu film an/Uimmahlc, Do not use near 
E ^V^^'^' fl(Wie or $mokc during imtallation 



Rigid Plastic Sheets 

Plexiglass ^nd acrylic; u^sUier <ind more dura- 
ble dfan films, dosest m *ippearanu^ to glass. easiK 
scratched. Impractical for ver\ Ltrge wmdinvs^be- 
cause of a tendency t(; buckle. 

Preparing the Surface 



Tools 



paint scraper 
^ ' sponge 



Materials 

h 

spray cleaner 




Remove dirt,.grease and kmse paint from the 
window frame a^ul the window silL Wash and scrape 
if necessary — the cleniier the surface, the better 
thic tape will hold, " . 



Taping Plastic 
to the Window, Frame ( 



Althougl^ plastic films or sheets uin be applied 
to the outside of the windo.sv, ur su^iSt you install 
thenuon the msidc. It's a-niuch easier job, especi^dly 
for apartnieril dwellers. In addition, it will avoid 
moisture problems and the possibility of wind dam- 
age. 

Ihstalling the plastic 



Tools 

tape measure 
* or 

^''''^'^^ 

yardstid< 




staple gun 



tapfe 2" clear plastic 
tapeVhich is relatively 
duM)le, with\good . 

appea(;ance\ or 
alunrifnizeaNduc) tape 
which IS very durable 
'but less attractive. 
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L MeasuR* the width of your largest window 
frame and add i" to (K'temiint* tlu* width of 
plastic you should buy. Measure the length of 
Jill your uindiJws (allowing 4" per window for borders) 
to tell how long a roll of film you will need. 



Installmg^e plastic 




2* Cut the plastjc to fit the vnndow — allow a 2" 
border alkiround. Cut op a lint-free surface, as 
hnt adherer reafblv to tht- plastic. 

3, Siaple tlie plastjc Ughtly around tlie window 
franne. Start vvitli the top of the frame, in the 
u-ntC'L and work ft-om the ct-nter to the sides, 
nu-n ,^lretth the plastii to the sill opposite, and 
staple It into place — iitarUng again nl tlie center. 
Suple the remaining two sides — from center 

^ out- 

4. Tdpt" f%j^^r the stapled edges of tlie plasUc. Po- 
^ . silion the tape so that half is on the plastic and 

half IS on the window frame. Use a good quality 
tape — jf it does not adhere firmly, moisture will 
condense on tlie window pane. 

Tips • You ncednt cover mch side with one long 
pic( I of tape, it hMy he easier to apply smaller pieces^ 
of tape and overlap them. IMien covering a large mn- 
don\ it tall he easier if someone can work with yim. 

• Small holes left in the window frame by the 
staples can be easdy touched up after yon take the 
pldsttv domh Fill them mth wood putty or plastic^ 
hhuhI. 

Stapling Plastic 

to the Window Frame 

VVitJi this method, vou staple the plaCtic to the 
window frame without taping it. Bv pladng uird- 
l)oiini strips bctvvrrn thr st<iples and the film, >ou 
Cpp j^akc a tight suil and help prevmt damage to 
£ f^.^ i^t h from staj3|e holes. 



Mat 



/ 




cardboard strips 
about V2 Wide 



Tools 



tape measure 
^ ' or 



yardstick 




A 



staple gun 



'I . Measure window and cut plastic as in Steps 1 
and 2*ab()ve. 

.2, Measure around the four sides of the window 
frame to deteniiine how much cardboard you 
will need for each window. Cut strips to width 
and height of window frame. . 

3, Holding the plastic in place at the topt)f win- 
dow, position a cardboard^strip over tlie plastic 
jmd staple it carefiilly. into place. Work from the 
center of the strip out to the ends. 

4, Stretch the plastit to^' sill opposite and staple 
it into plact\ Staple the remaining sides — again. 
Mways working fr<7rti the cfnrter outwaFd. 



Suying Plastic 
Storm Window Kjts ^ 

There are a number^ of relatively inexpensive 
kits on tlie market which provide the.materi<ll to 
make sturdy and comvenient plastic stonn win{l()ws. 
T^*se Tire designed^ /or eitfier outside or inside in- 
flation. Use tlieni on Ae inside if your window 
frames are fairly flat and smoodi — otherwise, put 
them on tlie outside. , 

One kit contains vinyl film and a grooved, plas- 
tic channel to hold it in place. You simply attach the 
self-sticking channel around the window frame. ^posi- 

''tion tlie vinyl in^ie groove, and snap a'retainihg 
track into die channel to hold tJve vinyl in place. 'Hie 
film tan be easily' removed atid stirred away when 
J'ou don't need it. The Wt/fe available in two stand- 
ard sizes, and tht' pieet^can be ?ut to fit your 
needs. Other kits contain only' the thannel. which you 

^^all around the window to^olfl any flexible film. 
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Buying pr Making a 
Roll-Up Storm Window 

For a novel approach to insulating your win- 
dows, you might use dear vinyl shades, which are 
offered by a number of companies. The shade func- 
tions as a storm winjlow because it can be sealed 
on all sides. At the sides and on the bottom, 
shade is held by a track or by magnets; at the top it 
is enclosed in a box. For those times of the year 
when you want to open your windows,' all you do is * 
roll up the shade. There is no storage problem. 

If you wish to make your own plastic storm ' 
window/shade, or to adapt an existing $hade into an 
insulating window, see the chapter on Window Insu- 
lating Treatments for instructions. One caution: un- 
less you provide 3 vyay- to seal ail four sides of the 
**shade/wind()W/' it won't work as well as the other 
types described above. ^ 

Making Your Own 
Wood-Frame-ahd-Plastic 
Storm Windows ^ 

You. can make a durable and attractive phsi^ 
, storm window by building a flat wood frame to hold 
a plastic film. It s a moderately easy and inexpen- 
sive project. 



P 



Tools 

hand saw 

<• A 

utility knife 




tape measure 
or 



yardstick 



erJc 



pencil 



carpgnter's square 



Materials 



1 "x 2" franning 
(specify #2 pine) or 

1 "x 3" for iarger 
windows to prevent 
♦ warping; 

screen molding (If ' 
unavailable, use lath 
or lattice wood); 

••4-mil plastic film 
W leg staples 



white wood glue 



Tools 



hammer 
'Optional: 

i>=> 

paint brush „ 



Matterials 



self-stick 
%" X %" vinyl-clad 

foam 
weatherstripping 
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sanding block 



finishing nails 
(wire brads) 

8 cleat or 
corrugated-type 
corner fasteners. 

Optional: 




paint or stain 

2 small knobs 
or drawer pulls 



2. 



3. 



I . Measure the opening where your storm window 
is to be installed. If it is 3' by 4' or smaller, use 
1" w(K)d. If il is lar.ger, use 1" x wocxl. 
Buy enough wood, screen molding and plastic — 
^^vith" 2" overlap* all aryund — to frame the open- 
ing, j 

Use the handsaw to cut two pieces of frame 
wocxl V2" shorter than the width <\\') of the 
opening to allo\v^r()om for the weatherstripping. 

Before you cut the framing for the remaining , 
two sides (L) subtract V2 from the height of 
the opening to allow for the weatFierstripping, 
and subtract the combined widths of the two 
pieces you have just cut. Measure these widths 
precisely, since the actual width of a piece of 
1" X 2" Of 1" X 3" is often less than the stated 
2'' or 3". 

Set the pieces on your work surface the way 
they will finally fit together. 
Put white wood glue on all surfaces to be 
joined. 

Glue the pieces of the frame together to form 
square comers. Use a carpenter's scjuare on 
the inside comers of the frame to make sure 
each comer is truly square. Alldw enough time 
foF the glue to dry (follow directions on glue 
package). 



4. 
5. 



6. 




7. Hdmmer a ik-at ur corrugaU'd turner fastt-ncr 
into each comer. 

8. Saw two pieces of screen molding measuring 
the length of the frame and two pieteb measur- 
ing the width of the frame. 

9. On the side of the frame with?Jut the tomer fas- 
teneFi>, dra\\ a chagijiial hne from the inside corner 
to the outside comer of the fi^ame at .each of the 
four corners. 

1 0. 1)niw a line '/i" from the inner edge of the frame, 
all the way around. 

1 1 .Mark the s^en molding so you can miter the 
ends by placing one edge of the molding on the 

, Strjiij^it line you have drawn around tlie frame. 
Then hold the molding in pljice arti mark a line 
across it at each end, using the diagomd lines you 
have drawn on tlie frame as a guide. Mark the re- 
# maining molding m the sar?fb"way. 

Itt.Cut the molding on the diagonal lines. 

(^•Now hammer the remaining corner fasteners at 
V^^ach comer of the side of the fi*ame you have just 
used as a mitering guide. 

you wish to paint the fn^me, do so now before 
you install the plastic. Lightly sand the wmxl first. 
Use two coats of paint or one coat of stain. 

I S.Cut a sheet of plastic film-to allow for 2" of ()verlap 
on each side of the frame. * 

1 6. Staple the plastic to the pjiicited side of the frame. 
Starf stapling in the middle of one side, about W 
from the inner edge, and work toward the ends, 
pulling the plastic film taut as you go. Start witli ei- 

^ »her short bide, then do the opp()site side next. Do 
: n I pie reniiiitiing sides. 



I ?• To impruv e the insulating v <ilue of > our stumi /^in- 
. dow, staple a second »heet of plas'tic on tlie \)^^x . 
.side of tlie frame. - \ ' 

IS.Nail the screen molding to the framO, ii/vering the 

staples. ^ ^ 
1 9. Trim off tile excess plastii witli a sharp utility ^, 
knife. Be careful not to score tlie w(K)d and nj[iii 
your painted fimsh. V . 
^ ^ a. 




20«Put tlie self-stick/vinyl-dad weatherstrippiiig 
along the outside e(;lge of each side of tlie fnujie. 

zl. Install a decorative knob or drawer pull in the mid- 
dle of two facing sides of the frame for easy re- 
moved. 

22«Press the finishe^window into place in your win- 
dow (jpening. 
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INSULATING 
WINDOW ' 
TREATMENTS 

In addition to bnng dea)raUV(\ SHADIvS, 
SHU'ITI' RS and CUR^HAINS can phy an nnportant 
role in.insulatin^^ your honir a^^ainst wiiTR^|-hi|ls ^md 
suniHKT ht^at. 'ITiesr dovirrs— cspcnally if linn' iixv 
scaled to tho window frame — create an iilstil^lin^^ 
m space that cai> sigmficantly reduce heat h& 
^ tlirou^^h the vvindc-^w. 

Such easy, inexpensive steps as adding JKre- 
flejjuve backing to your roll/up shade, lining drapes 
wiUi spfoal fabric, or sealing curtains to the wall 
with magnetic strips will ueld substantial energy 
and dollar savings. With tJie investment of a little 
more Ume and effort, you can make insulating shut- 
ters or an attractive* ^juilted wi;idow shade. 

.As you know, windows are your biggest heat 
l()scrs; tlicy lose jilmost five times as much heat as 
an urlinsulated wall! ICvc^n with weatJierstripping and 
storni windows, hea\ still pours through the gkiss. 
By opung for any of th^nnsiilating window treaV 
ments offered in this chaffer, you can, in effect, 
■ turn your windows into \VALLS. 

Moreover, because shM*s, shutters and cur- 
tains are "movable" insulators,\tiiey allow you tlie 
flexibility of adchng extra insulation when you need it 
and removing it wHen vou ^lon't. 'Hiey can provide 
exti'a warmth oh winttT nights, and be opened or 
raised dunng the day to jdlow sunlight to Ontcr and 
naturally wami the fooni. •Conversely, on summer 
days, movablt^ insQlators such as shades keep hot 
airout and reduct^ y»iur air c()nditif')nirtg load.^VVTien 
It c(K)ls down at night, you simply roll ap your 
shades. For a full (bscussion of Summer Sun Shad- 
ing Options, see the nt^t chapter. 

Used at tht^ nght* time and in tJie right place, 
insulating window treatments are a g(K)d bet in alF 
regions*. Happily, tJiere is a wide variety of shades, 
shutters and cvirtains to rhoose from — to buy 
r(^ady-made or make yourself. Your local drapery or 
window blinds dealer can give you further adviee on 
new energ>-vsaving products and materials. 



Note: /;/ many fwrtheni homes, rotting landow sills 
are a nmmon result 0/ moisture co}ide}isaho>i. This^ 
prohlrni tan be further a^avated by Movable uisula- 
tors heeause th(iy^ke(:p the ^Uiss m'>i eolder. encouraff- 
Dig mon i ondfn^iilithu Using tht ULsulator over 
.^to^^l windows is om solution to the problnn and^ 
mil also provuli h ttk r proti < turn against heat loss 
imd gam. Making sun to imlude a vapor barrier 
ami edge seal.s in your shad( or shutter toll also 
help prevent moisturi build-lip. Painting nnndote 
frames and sills leith one of the speaal low vapor 
peryneabthiy paints ts alst) useful. 
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ANAtOMY OF A 
WINDOW INSULATOR 

Not every shade, shutt(^r or curtain can.sei*vo 
as a window insulator. Obviously, a sheer nylon 
curt<un won't be much of a match for January winds. 
An effective window insulator usually has these fea- 
tures: . ' ^ 

in- 

I. .Outer coverinfj (faces the room): Should be 
sturdy enouglwto hold the insulation in place and 
protect the device from nioisturt*. For a shade 
or curtain, ttie outer covering must have some 
b(Kly to It. Finn, tightly wov^mi fabncs such as 
t kettleckJUi, duck and most drapery fabncs are 
preferable to muslins or othet loose weaves. ^ 
Polyester blends wear well and are wnnkle- 
frel'. Cottons witii a, permanent press finish, 
sui4i as 'seersucker, plisse or linen upholstery 
fabrics, are otlier good choices. Fabncs should ^ 
( bv shfirik-resis'tant. 

2.. LininfJ material (f<ices outside): Should be 
light in lolor. and resistant to sunlight, moisture 
and*shnnkage. I*'or summer use. a white liner 

. will help t(i reflect b<iik sunlight, as will any alu- 
minized fabric. 

3., Insulating material: Provides most of the 
device s resistance to heat flow (K-value). It can 
be' an air space, polyester fiberfill in sheet form, 
()P plastic bubble film. 

4. ^Vapor barrier; A must to prevent condensa- 

tion on windows and in die device itsi^lf. It can 
be flexible plastic film, such as 4-mil polyetliyl- 
^ cue or lightweight clear vinyl. For sh^Kles, vinyl 
IS pref(Tabk^ .s*ince it tends to cnnkle less when 
tht^ shade is raised. * 

5. Edj^e seals: Help achieve tlie maximum R- 
value by preventing air flow in and out behind 
the device. 'Hiese can be.self-sti'-k magnetic 
strips, Velcro' strips or butt(jns^r wocxlen 
side clamps. (A top seal is important in sum- 
mer.) 

INSCILATING-J^ 
SHADES 

Shades are ont^ of the most attractive and con- 
venient window instilators availabU^ They can be ' 
installed permanently to give you the benefits of 
"movable" insulation witliout the storage problems. . 

Ready-made insulating shades are now avaiU- 
ble in department and hardware stores. One com- 
pany offers a kif that alk)ws you to adjlist the shade 
widtli at home to fit \our window peiiectlv. 'Hie 
shade is made of opacjue or translucent vin\l and 
comers in different tliicknesses and colors. 

You can also make your own shades or adapt 
existing shades to give tliem a higher R-value.. 




Adapting 

Your Roll-up Shade 

An vxibting roll-up shade used over a bare 
windowcau fedqee healf loss by 3i9c X207c when ■ 
used over storm ^yindows). if the shade fits closely 
at the sides of the window (^4") and is pulled to 
within V^" of the sill at night to make an air space 
between the shade and the window. Or you can re- 
verse the roUer^o that the sliade'lies flatter against 
the window. * 

A shade over a bare window can reduce heat 
loss by 49% (32^^ over storms) // you seal the 
edges. 

• Install self-stick magnetic strips on the sidc^s 
and bottom of the shade for a continuous seal. 
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• Glue Velcro^ buttons or strips along the 
and the window at the sides and bottom for a 
)ler. but' less efficient, seal. 



A shade over a Bare (vdndow \3n reduce heat 
loss by over 609^, // you afld {\ double layer of alu- 
frdnized plastic film to the ivindow sick of thje .shade. 



Tdols 

scissors 


r 

Materials ~ 

roll-Up snaae 




N \ 

aluminized plastic film. 
t - -k 


: staple gun 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


hand saw 
duct tape 


s 



Installing the plastic 



Cut a piece of aluminized film tlie width of your 
shade and twice .the lengtli. 
Fold tlie film in half vitliout creasing the bot- 
tom. 

Make sure that, tlie tw6 encis; of the film line up 
together; staple and tapc^them to the roller be- 
liind tlie original shade: 

With a hand saw. cut the dowel Vi • shorter than 
the width of the shade. 

Slide the dowel into tlie bottom /old to hold the, 
' layers of film apart ami help tlie shade hang 
straight. DO NOT attach this bottom dowel to 
the shade. As the shade is niised. the dowel 
must roll slightly to keep tlie layers of^the ' 
shade* even and wrinkle-free. 

Note; This design works best when the shade is 
moimkd nisidc tin -uindow iipening to keep the dowel 
from sliding out. 



2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 




Making an 
\ Insulating Shade 

In the following pages, we offer two kinds of 
insulatiijg shades. The'first is a basio roll-up shade, 
which lends itself to a number of variations. The 
cost, appeararifce^and effectiveness of the bhade will 
depend on the material you choose, Twu of the 
possibilities — .fabric backed with^alunrdnized plastic 
; such as Mylar" and a r\ew "emissive" film — are 
also described. 

The second is a fashionable quilted window 
shade. Though this shade is' more difficult to make, 
It 5 worth the effort; doing it yourself can be up to ^ 
50% cheaper than buying a comparable ready-made 
shade. 

\ The Basic Roll-up Shade 



Tools 








tape measure ^ 


shade material of 
your choice (some 
suggestions follow) ^ 


scissors 


roller (in kit form. 

with brackets) 
• 


staple gun 


diartieter dowel stick 


awl 




screwdriver 


clear plastic"^ tape * 

packagerbf small 
eyelets 

ball of heavy 
twine, smooth finrsh 

<^© 

plastic pull rings 


hand saw 



^ Constructing the shade 



I • Measure the length and width of your window 
inside the frari^ie. Purchase the shade material in 
the closest standard \yidth. 

2« Using the vvindow width as your guide, bu> a 
roller and the dowel stick, (Rollers tome in 
standard widths. If needed, a hardware or ' , 
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shade store can cut the roller to fit your win- 
dow. ) 

3. Cut the shade material to the lengtli of your 
window plus 4". 

4. Trim the material to fit the roller. 

5. Roll the material halfway around the roller, 
making sure to line up the edges of the material 
with the horizontal guide. (Most rollers come, / 
with a guide. If not, >ouTl have to pencil a hori- 
zontal mark on either side. 'ITie shade'won't roll 
up evenly if it isn't properly aligned. ) 

jv ) 

and tape th& material in place. 

7, With a hand saw, cut the dowel stick to the 
width of the shade. 

8, Wrap the bottom of the shade around the dowel 
stick with the raw edge facing the window. 

9, Tape and staple the dowel into place. 

lO.Optional: Tape the edges of the shade with 
cleap plastic tape to help prevent wear. 

1 1 .Using the awl to make a hole, insert a smal^ 
eyele\ into the dowd, and attach a cord and 
a ring for the pull. ^ 

I2.1nstall the brackets and insert the sTiade. 

Variations on 
the Basic Roll-up Shade 

Use two layers of material instead of one — a 
white or decorative fabric for the room side of the 
shade and an aluminized plastic film, such as My- 
lar", as a liner. The fabric and the film heed not be 
bonded to each other. Just <:ut the two layers the 
same^ize and attach them to the roller together. 
(See^ Step 3, Basic Shade constructon.) 

Use a special "lowremissive" film. Tests have 
shown that a single-layer shade made from this ma- 
terial can match the performance of a storm window 
in reducing heat loss. The film, which has the dark- 
ening effect of sunglasses, allows about 25% sun- 
light through, and at the same time reflects heat 
back into the room. Emissive film can be placed di- 
rectly (^n the window glass; however, in most re- 
gions, pern anent application has the disadvantage of 
depriving tJie dwelling of valuable solar gain during 
the winter. This problem can be solv^d4iy using 
" the film in a "movable" shade. For maximum cost- 
effectiveness, emissive filnr^h^es can be used on 
all windows in northern (JKmates, but only' on south 
windows in southern regions. 

One conipany manufactures an innovative 
^bhade/roller with a snap-in flexible plastic spine that 
allows you to change shade materials with a mini- 
mum of fuss. You jubt snap out your reflective filnf 
shades after the summer and replace them with in- 
sulating shades when the weatlVr cools. 



A Quilted Window Shade 

This mcKlerately easy-to-sew Roman shade is 
based on a' design by the Center for Community 
Technology in Madison. Wisconsin.* The shade, 
which hangs inside the window opening, is made of 
four layers of material held together by a seam 
around the edges and quilting ties arranged in rows. 
Because the shade is wider and longer than the 
window opening, the sides fold against the window 
frame when itis closed, trapping a layer pf air. The 
bottom seal is made by attaching Velcro'' to the<» 
shade comers and the window frame. 

The shade is* installed with a wooden mounting 
strip that is screwed into the top of the window 
opening. Before undertaking this project, make sure 
that you have a fairly flat surface at least %" deep 
at the top of your window opening so you can at- 
tach the mounting strip.* 

To raise the shade, you simply pull-on a set of 
nylon cords that are attached to the back of the 
shade with plastic rings and to the mounting stnp 
with screw eyes. The shade folds up like an accor- 
dion at the top of the window. 
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*Detailed plans are now available for an easy-to- 

install insulating shade that features tight side seals 

for more effective protection. 

"Window Warmer" $3.00 

Center fur Community Technology' 

1121 University Avenue 

Madison, WI 53715 

Constructing the shade 



Materials 




outer and lining 
fabrics (see Anatomy 
of a Window 
Insulator) 



vapor barrier (4 
ni)l polyethylene or 
Hght-weight clear 
. ^ vinyl) 

polyester fiberfill' 
(use 2 layers if less^ 
than V2" thick) 

Wplastic rings 



button or carfjet 
thread 




nylon twine 
(twisted, 210-lbtest) 



3 or 4 yz'-diameter- 
screw eyes 



r'x2" 



wood for mounting 
strip 



3" strip VelcroK 



1 2 or 3 flat 
wood screws (#8 x 
11/2"). 



Tools 



sewing mac'hine 
(shade may also be 
sewn by hand); 



metal tape measure 

tailor's chalk or 
marking pen 



For installation: drill 
iVs" and countersink 
drill bits) 



screwdriver 

thumbtacks 
or 




staple gun * 
(W staples) 



Materials 



glue or 
double-stick picture 
mounts 
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I . To find the babit meaburementh, measure the 
width (W) of the window opening. Measure the 
lengtli (L) of the window from the top of the 
J2E^'l]lngJt(Lth^^ 




2. Cutting the material: For the outer fabric 
lining fabric, add 6" to the basic width measure- 
ment and 5" to the basic length to allow for 
seams and overlap. For the fiberfill, add 2" to 

* the* width and 2" to the length. Cut the vapor' 
barrier 6" wider and 4" longer than the basic 
measurements. ^ 

3. Baste the fiberfill to the wrong side of the lining 

• fabric by hand. The fiberfill should be 1" up 
' from the bottom and centered fi:-om side to 

side. 

4. Pin the vapor barrier to the wrong side of the 
outer fabric, being careful to pin only in the 
seam allowance. The plastic should be flush 
with the fabric at the bottom and sides and 1" 
shorter at the top. 

With the fabric sides together, sew the outer 
fabric to the lining on the bottom and sides by 
hand or macl^ine. Use a Vz" seam and a 
^medium-long machine btitch so the plastic won't 
tear. CHie 'fiberfill should not be in the seam.) If 
.you use a machine, sew with the plastic under- 
neath so It won t stick to the presser foot. 
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FIBERFILL 
LINING FABRIC 
OUTER FABRIC 
VAPOR BARRIER 
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6. Remove the pins arid turn the shade inside out, 
making sure to push the comers out. Turn the 
top edges in and stitch a ^^2" seam by hand. 

7. Quilting: The quilting ties keep the layers to- 

' gether aiiarhcM the plastic rings for die shade 
cords. An average window shade will have 3 or 
4 vertical rows of ties and 5 to 7 horizontal 
rows. The ties can be spaced from 6" to 12" 
apart. Make the bottom ties at least 4" from 
the bottom edge and space the others evenly 
from there to the top. The side ties should be 
approximately 5"-6" ft'om the edge of the shade. 
' (If you increase the number of horizontal rows, 
' the shade won't protrude as far into the room, 
but it also won't pull up '6s high when opened. If 
"you inaease the number of vertical rows, the 
folds will sag less when the shade is drawn up, 
but the shade will be slighdy harden to pull up. ) 

8. With tailor's chalk, a felt-tipped pen, or pins, 
rnark the spacing of ycnir quilting ties. (If you 
want the ties to show, work from the room 
side of the shade; if not, work from the Tiining 
side. ) 




9. Push 'your needle down through all the layers of 
the shade. Attach a plastic ring to the lining side 
of the shade by stringing the neeclle through the 
ring, then coming back up through the material 
about V4" from the first stitch, 

10. Tie the strings loosely together and trim diem 
to about V2" in length. (Don't tie the strings too 
tightly. If you crush the fiberfill too much, it will 
lose its R-value.) 

1 1. Stringing the shade: Cut as many nylon cords as 
you have vertical rows of quilting ties. Tlie 
length of the longest cord will be equal to twice 
the height of the window opening plu^^.t^e width 
(2L + W). The length of the sh()rtest^^)rd will 
be twice the height of the window op^ening 
(2L). The middle cord will be equal to twice 
the height of the window (jpening plus half'the 
width (2L -h 'V2W). 
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12. To keep the cords from unraveling, sear the 
ends by holding them in a match or candle 
flame until they mdt. Avdd breathing the 
fumes. 

13. Tie a turd to the bottom nng in each row and , 
thread it up vertically through the remaining 
rings in the row. If you wish to pull up your fin- 
ished bhade frum the left side, string the long- 
est cord on the right side, and vice-versa. 

14. Cut a \vcx)djen mounting strip 1^2" shorter than 
the width of the window opening. 

I S.Center the mounting strip at the top of the 
shade and mark the placement of the screw 
eyes b> matching with the rings in the tup row. 

1 6. Also mark a hole about 6"-8" from each end of 
• the mounting strip for the two screws that will 

attach the strip to the window frame. (Windows 
over 30" wide will require more screws. ) 

1 7. Drill the holes big enough so that the screws 
'will just slip throu^ the mounting strip. You 
will now have to countersink these holes st) that 
the heads of the screws will be slightly below 
the surface of the wood. To do this, drill each 
hole with a special countersink drill bit. 



IS.Hold the mounting strip against the inside top of 
* the window operdng. Mark and drill two Vs" 
starter holes in the window frame. 

1 9. Drill 'V' starter holes in the mounting strip 
where the screw eyes will go. Put the screw 
eyes in. 

20. The cords can now be strung through the 
screw eyes and joined at one side of the shade 

\ as shown in the illustration. Once the shade is 
installed the nylon cords can be tied, looped or 
braided together. 
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ll^.Use thumbtacks or Vr' staples tu attach the 
shade tu the muunting strip. Lay the shade with 
, the lining si(ft up and center the muunting strip 
just below the top of the shade. Fold the shade 
over the top and ends of the mounting $trip "and 
tack in place. You may hav^e to experiment tu 
get the shade to lie smoothly. 

22. Place the whole unit inside the window opening 
and ^crew the mounting strip into place. 

23. Cut two IV2" strips of Velao" . Attach the stiff 
half of the strip V2" up fronri the bottom of the 

. window^ frame with double-stick picture mounts 
or glue. Hand sew the soft fuzzy half to the 
quilt at the appropriate spot to match the strip 
on the frame. 

^Operating the shade 

When closing the shade, fold the edges and 
bottom of the shade back toward the window. Pull 
the shade downward until it is taut, then press the 
Velcro'' tabs at the comers. 

A number of methods can be used to secure 
the cords so the shade will stay up when it's 
opened: 1) loop the cords at the bottom so they can* 
be slipped over a peg or hook that is screwed into 
the window frame; 2) attach a cleat to the frame 
and tie off the cord when the curtain is partly or 
fully opened. 

Cleaning the shade 

Hand wash the shade in warm water with a 
mild soap or detergent. Soak for 20 to 30 minutes, 
then press out the water by hand. Do not wring. 
Air dry or tumble dry at a low temperature. Dry 
cleaning is not recommended. 



INSULATING 
SHUTTERS 

Shutters'can be the simplest and most effec- 
tive way of having movable insulation at a reasbn- 
*able cost. From the many shutter designs available, 
we have selected two relatively easy do-it-yourself 
projects: a pop-in shutter, which must be removed 
daily; and a' more traditional hinged shutter that is 
permanently installed. 

The pop-in shutter is simplicity itself. You 
merely cut the shutter material to fit your wip'dow 
and wedge it into place. The pop-in can be made 
frbm pressed cardboard, or even an old carton, and 
decorated with the covering of your choice. 

The hinged shutter is equally effective, more 
convenient, and somewhat harder to make and in- 
'Stall, It takes ^up more room space when opened, 
but eliminates storage problems as well as the^time 
and effort needed to put in apd take out the "pop-ins. 
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A Thermo^ly® 
Pop-in Shutter J 

This relatively easy-to-make pop-in is made 
from Thermuply'', a hi^-denbit> cardboard covered 
with foil.* The shutter consists of two sheets of 
Thermoply ' which are held, apart by a wood frame 
to create an insulating air space. After the card- 
board is glued onto the w(x>d, the panel can be dec- 
I orated. 

Construc^g the shutter 



Tools 

^pe measure 
or yardstick 

<♦ A 

utility knife 

^'"""'^ 

metal ruler 

I — H 

hand saw 




staplegua 



fine black marking pen 



Materials 

Thermopl/^ panels 
Vs thick, available in 

4' X 8' sheets. For 
economy, the scraps 
can be glued or 

tapedjogether for 
another shutter.) 
*lf Thermoply^ is not 
available from your 
local home improve- 
ment center, check 
with Gilding supply 
distributors in your 
area; 



%" X V2" pine for 
^ frames 

construction adhesive 

vinyl-cl^ 
foam or "V"-type 
weatherstripping 

Optional: 
aluminum duct 'tape 



I. 



2. 
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Measure the height and width from inside to 
inside of the window trim. To figure out. how 
much Thermopiy*^ you will need, multiply the 
length times the width and then multiply by 
two. For the frame wood, buy an amount equal 
to two lengths and two widths. 

Before transferring the measurements of your^ 
window opening to the Thermoply^ sheet, sub- 
tract Vi" on all sides to allow for weather- 
stripping. (Optional: Allow V2" for flat cove 
molding— see Decorating Options.) Now. using 
a fine black marking pen and a metal ruler. 



3. 



4. 



draw your pattern on the Thermoply"^. To sim- 
plify cutting, your pattern should be square, 
even if your window opening is slightly out of 
square. 

Tape a metal ruler along one !ine_and carefully 
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5. 



6. 



7. 
8. 



9. 



cut with a sharp utility knife. Although the card- 
board is only Va" thick, you will probably have 
to go over each cut more than once. 

Move the ruler to the next line and finish cut- 
ting out the panel. Then, using this panel as > 
your pattern, trace and cut out a second panel. 
Or if your window measures 3' x 5' or less, 
use this cutting guide to make a second panel 
from leftover pieces. Tape the pieces together 
with aluminum duct tape. 



3' 



5' 



CUTTING GUIDE 
FOR MAKING TWO 
SHUTTERS 

3' X 5' OR LESS FROM 
ONE 4' X 8' PANEL 



4-1' 



n 



TAPE OR GLUE 
TOGETHER TO FORM 
2' A3' X 5' PANEL 



4-r 



Using one of the panels as your guide, cut 4 
pieces of frame wood to form a rectangle the 
same dimensions as the parjel. ' 

Place one of the panels on a flat surface. Lay 
the 4 pine strips along the .outer edge of the 
panel to form the frame. Make sure that none 
of the pieces extends beyond the edge. Now 
apply adhesive to each piece of pine and glue it 
in place. Allow to dry. 

Turn the panel and frame over and staple along 
the frame for a stronger bond. 

Turn the panel so the wood is facing up once 
again. Apply glue all the way around the frame. 
Press the second panel firmly in place. Allow to 
dry. Staple. s 
If you wish to decorate the shutter, do it now. 
See the Decorating Options which follow. 

10. Install die weatherstripping around the outer ^ 
edge of the shutter. 



KNOB ^ 

FABRIC - 



THERMOPLY^ 




THERMOPLYS 



1 1 .Attach a small knob midway on each side of the 
shutter for easy removal. 

At this point, the shutter is complete. You just 
pop it in place at sundown, and start increasing your 
comfort. Remove the shutter in the morning to get 
the benefits of free energy from the sun. 



^ Decorating Options: 



If you wish^you can paint or cover the room 
. side of the shutter with paper, fabric, wood or 
wcx)^ paneling, cork, or any other fadng of your 
choice. Wood veneers can also be glued ^n. 

You should leave the window side of the 
shutter free of decoration so that it will re- 
flect sunlight in the summer. / 

Wood trim can be glued around the/ront 
edges of the panel for added strength and protec- 
tion. ITiis light-weight w(xxl frame is especially 
good for panels made by taping scraps together. 
Flat cove molding (the width of the panel) can be 
used to protect the edges and provide a solid base 
for the weatherstripping. 

A Pop-in Shutter 
Made from Cartons 

f\)p-in shutters can be made at almost no cost 
by gluing sheets of corrugated cardboard together 
with white glue to a thickness of Vi'. The lodges of 
the cardboard should be taped with masking or duct 
tape for strength, wear-resistance and waterpr(X)f- 
«"<^Vr)u can also tape plastic or aluminum foil on 
^idow or the nxnn side of the shutter to wa- 
j )f it against any condensation on Uie glass. 
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The room side can be painted or covered with fab- 
ric or paper. 

' Large refrigerator boxes are an excellent 
source of double'-thickness cardboard and provide 
Targe enough sheets to fnatara-wrdow^e panelr 
Furniture stores are another good source of large 
cardboard cartons. 



A Hinged Shutter 

^he following plan is based on an insulating ' 
shutter designed by the Homesworth Corp. of 
Yarmouth, Maine.* The shutter consists of two 
panels which are hinged to the inside of the window 
frame. Each panel is made of two sheets oi 
high'density Thermoply"^ cardboard separated by 
four strips of wood. This inner frame creates an 
insulating air space between the cardboard sheets, , 
which is one reason for the shutter' s high R- value 
(R-6). ' 

^Complete shutter kits are available in 3 sizes: '48" 
X 32"; 56" x 36"; 62" x ^". For addition^ information 
contact: 



Homesworth Corp. 
18 Main Street 
Yarmouth, ME 04096 



Corktructing 
the shutters * 



Materials 

Thermopiy^ panels 
W thick, 4' X 8'; 



%" X 1/2" pine for 
frames and for sill stop 

construction adhesive 

"V"-type 
weatherstripping 



2 setsof %"x 11/2" 
loose-pin hinges 

knobs 



22. 



Tools 



tape measure or 
yardstick 

<• A 

Utility Knife 




screwdriver 
^ ' 

1" finishing nails 
(wire brads) 



fine black marking pen 
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I . Mea,Mire the length (L) and width iW) fruni in- 
side to inside of the window tnm. To figure out* 
how much Theruioply". >ou will need, multiply 
, the length tim^s the width and then multiply by 
two. For the frame wood, bu> an amutnt equal 
to four lengthb and two widths. The sill w^ood 
(prevents the- shutter from closing tixj far) ^ 
should equal the width of the sill. 
Note: The edge allowance used m cutting the 
Thennoply'' gives yon some leeway if your win- 
dow opening is slightly out of square. However, if 
your window frames are really sagging, we sug- 
gest that yon don't make these shutters, 

2* Before you tran'sfer the measurements of your 
* window opening to the Thermoply^' sheet, sub- 
tract %" from the length and Va" from the* width 
to allow room for clearance. Now, draw your 
pattern on the Thermoply** with a fine black 
marking pen and metal ruler. 

3* Tape the mt^ ruler along the line and carefully 
cui with a sharp utility knife. Although the card- 
board is only Vh thick, you will probably have 
to go over each cut more than once- 

4. Move the ruler to the next line and finish cut- 
ting the panel. Then, using this panel as your 
pattern, trace and cut out a second panel, or 
put one together from^ scraps (see Step 4, Pop- 
in Shutter). 

5. Carefull> measure h'alf the distance across a 
panel and nial^e a mark at both ends. Using the- 
utility knife and taped metal ruler, cut the panel 
in half. Repeat for the second panel. 

6« Using one of the panels as your guide, cut 8 
pieces of ^4" X V2 pine to form twojectangles 
the same dimensions as the panel. 
Everything is now ready for assembly, 

7. Place ^)ne of the panels on a flat surface. Lay 4 
pine sUips on the outer edge of the panel to 
form the frame. Make sure that nope of the 
pieces extends beyond the edge. Novy, apply 

^ adhesive to each piece of pine and glue it in 
place. Allow to dry. 

8. Turn the panel and frame over and staple along 
the frame for a sU'onger bond. 

% Turn the panel so the wood is once again facing 
up!^ Apply glue .all the ay around the frame. 
Press second panel firmly in place. Allow to 
dry. Staple. 

10. Assemble tlie second shutter. 

1 1« Decorate the r(K)m side of tlie shutters with the 
fabric or covering of your choice. 'Hie outer 
fai e should be left uncovered to reflect back 
sunlight in the summer. Add knobs so that your 
"wall" can be turned back into a window at sun- 
nse. 

12* Fasten two sets of %" x Vz" l(K)se-pin hinj^es 6" 
from the top and bf)ttom of the shutter. 

13* Add "V"-t>pf weathcrbUipping to the hinge 



edge of the shutter and iilong tlic top edge. 

Installing the shutters 

I • Place a scrap piece of-Theniiuplv ' under each 
shutter while holding it in place. Mark the loca- 
tion of both hinges against the inside of the win- 
dow. 

2* Remcjve Jhe pins from the hinges and sc-*parate 
the two pieces. Take the knjse piece and fasten 
it to the tnm. iijsing an awl t(>ui>tart the screws. 
Note: If your wvidvw trim i^ nmU of metaU you 
will have to drill holes for the scravs and use 

f metal self-tapping screws. 




3. 
4. 

5. 



Mount the shutters by slipping the hinges 
together and reinserting the pins. 

Nail a strip of -Vi" to 1" pine with a weatherstrip 
to the inside of the sill so tJiat the shutters 
ck)se tightly against it and remain flush with thei^ 
window t^ini. y 

The shutters should be slightly too wide for the 
space so tliat moderate force is required to 
ck)se them. If your shutters don't fit snugly 
enough, add a piece of weatherstripping to the 
meeting edge of one. If that, doesn't do, install a 
cabinet "bullet catch" at the bottom of one of 
the shutters. 



INSULATING 
CURTAINS AND 
DRAI^ERIES 



Properly df^signed and used, curtains and 
drapes can be an effective, practical and attractive 
way to insulate your windows. In this section; we 
present four strategies for^naking your existing cur- 
tains better insulators. You can opt for any one or 
use a combination of techniques. Youll also find 
some hints tliat will help if you're thinking of buying 
new curtains or drapes. 

To be an effective insulator, the curtain should 
vi J incorporate the i>ame basic features of all movable 



insulators, as described in "Anatomy of a Window 
Insulator" at the beginrfing of this chapter. 

2 

Liners 

The simplest way to increase the R-value of 
your curtain is to hang a second layer behind it. 
This liner can be a tightly woven, ight-colored, sun- 
and moisture-resistant fabric, an aluminized fabric 
such as Milium^, or a reflecBve plastic film. The 
material can be pinned or sewn to the top or hung 
from the curtain h6oks. (Note: Some plastic films 
cannot be sewn, ) B> hanging free; the liner creates 
an additional air spate. If the liner is reflective, it 
will boiinee back radiant energy in winter and sun- 
light in summer. 

Bottom Seals 

B()tt(tm seals are needed to keep cold air 
trapped behind the curtain. 

• Attach a flexible magnetic strip to the inside of 
the curtain liner hem. Mount the corresponding strip 
on the wall or the edge of^the trim 'below the window. 
If the liner is thin enough and the magnet strong 
enough, you may be able to sew the strip inside the 

^ bottom hem' 

• A clamping bar, elastic cord or weighted stick 
can be used to seal the bottoms at the sill or the floor 

• Putting a length of curtain chain inside the ^ 
bottom hem is a good way to seal a floor -length 
curtain that drags and dorses in folds. 

Note: // there are heating and cooling ducts directly 
beyieath the ivindows, airtains should not be sealed 
over thon. Install a deflectdr (amjable at liardware 
^ stores) and seal the bottom edge Wthe drapes in the 
trou^ behind it. 




Side and Center Seals 

Without side and center seals, heated room air 
gets in behind the curtain -where it is cooled and - 
condenses on the glass. The cool air then returns 
^ to the room to be heated unce again, eating up 
more of your fuel dollars. 

Permanently seal one or both sides of the cur- 
tain to the wall by screwing a thin wood stnp over ^ 
, the curtain. 

Temporarily seal the sides with: 

• Slipcover tape— Purchase two fabric st^sijDS 
with snaps, double the length of the window. Machine 
stitch one of the strips of tape to the side hems of 
the curtain. Snap the other on to the tape youVe 
just sewn afid rehang the curtain. Nowjiress the 
strips against the edge of the window trim or wall.- 
As you unsnap the tape, thumbtack or staple the 
wall strip into pWe for a perfect alignment. 




♦ Double-face carpet tape — Cut piegts of tape 
the length of the t>ide tnm and prebb it into place. Re- 
move the outer protective paper and press the cur- 
tain ^to the tape. 

The center of the curtain is more difficult to 
' seal since it s limited to the^ reach of the person 
who closes or opens the curtain each day. Flexible 
magnetic strips sewn onto the meeting edges of the 
curtains seem to offer the best' solution. 



Top Seals 



Top seals are important for keeping wiro^ 
moist room air from condensing on the glass in win- 
ter and for keeping hot outside air from entering 
the room in summer. 
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Tools 



ruler 
or 



tape measure 




scissors 



G 



-Utility knife 




stapler and staples 
or 



thum^l 



tacks 



Materials 

heavy cardboard 
(use recycled boxes) 



duct or masking tape 



A cardboard cover 

1 . Measure the distance between the top rod and 
the wall. Measure the length of the rod. 

2. Tape or staple pieces of cardboard together^un- 
til the needed length is. reached. Cut to the 
needed width. For better blockage, cover the 
cardboard with self-stick vinyl. 

3. Staple or thtimbtack one edge of the cardboard 
along the top of the window casings resting the 
other edge on the nxl. A cover is now formed 

" na stop air currents. 



A cloth cover 
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You cnn adapt your valance by -sewing sturdy^ 



firmly woven cloth across^the top to form an **awn- 
ing'\ and then stapling or thumbtacking the free 
edge to the top of tfie window casing. 
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Tools 



ruler 
or 

tape measure 

sewing machiKe 
(can also be sewn 
by hand) 




heavy«duty stapler 
and staples 
-^r 

thumbtacks- 



Materials 

sturdy fabric 



thread 



1. Measureytffe length of the valance and add 2" 
for side pems. Measure the distance between • 

* the valance and the wall and add 1" for the 
hem. Cut fabric to size. ' <^ 

2. 'Qn each end. stitch a V2' double hem. On one 
1^ edge» turn under and stitch a V2" double 
hem. 

3. Place the material so that the unfinished edge is 

* at least Vs" from the top of the wrong side of 
the valance. Be sure that the material doesn't 
interfere with the rod casing or other fastening 
that^ holds the valance to the rod. Baste or ma- 
chine stitch the material in place. 




4. Rehang the valance. Thumbtack or staple the 
remaining edge of the material to the window 
casing. 




•^(Note: Both the above adapted fmn Comu Exhm- 
sion Service histmiunisj 

Tip i , ^ 

Curtains can be effective in non-window situa- 
tions tool 

• Use over ci(K)rways and archways where a door 
has been removed or cannot be tfasily installed. 

• Use curtains over slidin^^ glass d(K)rs. 

• Hang a heavy curtain, tapestry or rug.over a 
cold exterior wall. ^ 

NOTES: 
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3UN SHADING 
^OPTIONS 

j ' lii this chapter. \(tu ^vill find <i \<in('tv wa>s 
to iiiakt' vour hoiiic uu^rr uniifortablr in siiiumtT 
I and kt't'p air uiiuiiUtMun^ bills The U chnujucs 
prt'snitcJ htTt ar(' applicable to all rc^tnus of tlit 
'u)untn. but should be (^f sprual intcrt'st to rrsi- 
Nlcntsof the Sun Hv\{, 

Tlif ^un ^h.ulin^ dcviu's \\r dcscnbr are cf- 
ftitivc as iiuAabk vCiikKav msulati^rs btuiusf the),. ^ 
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block heat from entering the room. In summ'er, the 
heat coming through a sunny window can be more 
than ten times that of an adjacent wall. In addition, 
sun shading devices give you the flexibility of adding 
insulation where and when you need it. B> using 
easilv removable s^liading deVKes Or care/ully de- 
signed pennaneiit features, ytu have t^le benefit of 
shading vour windy;?!?^ in summer and allowing 
those same wmdows to collect sunlight in winter. 

As a mle, OirfSlDE shading devices, such as 
awnings. ,are the nio»l^feUi\e because the> inter- 
cept the sunlight before it can reach the windt^w. 



But IXSIDK treatments bueh ab bhadet>, ,shutterb, 
and ,speaal filnus that are applied direetU to the wui- 
(low. can bt» a bij{ help, Uh), You nu^ht also con- 
sider LANDSCAPING for a "natural" solution to 
some of your shading problems. 

As an added cooling riieasure. open all your 
wimknvs to create cross ventilation. A whole-house 
attic fan is anotjier excellent cooling device. It pulls 
the c(X)l *<ur-tjirough the house and the hot air up 
and out. facilitating cross ventilation. 

INSIDE SHADING 
OPTIONS 

Many of the insulating window treatments 
presented in the last chapter can be equally 
effective as summer shading devices. One 
disadvantage is the bl(Kked view. 

Shades 

fu)llowing are some suggestions for roll-up 
shades that either bl(K^k the sun completely or keep 
out most of the sunhght while sUll <illowing you [o 
see through. For instrucUons on how to adapt an 
old shade or make a new one, see the chapter on 
Insulating Window 'I reatmentb. 

Room 

Darkening Shades ^ 

By using^an alumini/ed plastic fflni, such as 
Mylar , vou can make a shade which will reflect 
back most of the sunlight sinking the window. If 
the iiiatenal is shiny on both sides, it will also 
bounce heat. back into the room on winter nights. 
Alununi/ed plastic film can also be installed as a 
- becond sheet behind > our regular shade or as a 
free hanging liner belund curt.iins (st^e Insulating 
Window Treatments). 

Note: Ihese fdms i annot be sewn, thty mti^t be 
stapled or tqped, 

Light-Filtering Shades 

By using a special "sun c()ntr()r' film now on 
the market, you can make a roll-up shade which will 
bkKk up to 75^r of the sunlight entering your 
window. This reflective film, which'has a darkening 
effect like sunglasses, helps to prevent fabric from 
fading, cuts clown glare, and gives you daytime 
privacy while aHowing you to l(X)k out. Before 
purchasing tlie film, you should make sure that the 
brand you ch(K)se is recommended by the 
nianufactHrer for use in roll-up shades. 

In southern regions, you might consider 
appl>ing thib film pemianentl> to the glas.s of your 
Uvest And east wincK>vvi5 to filter die strong, direct 
. rays of the sun. 

O \ppl\ing the film pennanently is impractical in 
^PJ(^"parti> of the c()untry. since it would have to^ ' 



be removed from all wiinluwb every winter to take 
acjvantage of solar g<un. A reflective film shade 
makes much more sen;?e. 

Adjustable Shades 

Vinyl wiiukJw sliades that can be adjusted to fit 
the width of y(^ur \viiKk)ws are also available as 
r(K)m darkening or light filtering shades. 'Hie roller 
can be made to fi^ -the inside of any , window frame. 
The sbade itself is tnninied to size by pulling a,tab 
and discarding the excess. 

OUTSIDE 

SHADING OPTIONS 

Kxteqor sliading devices are more effecUve 
than interior shades or drapes because they bkjck 
the sunlight^ before it hits the window. 

Roll Blinds and Shades 

Simple roll blinds of bamb(K), reed, or vinyl are 
the cheapest and easiest to install. W(jven reed, 
purchased in 15-foot -wide rolls, can be placed in 
wooden frames or hung on hcK)ks so it can be rolled 
up. 'ITiis versatile material can also l%iiiade into 
blinds for sliding, glass (l(K)rs or windows. The blinds 
nde on casters at the bottom and are slipped 
through a recessed channel at the top. 

All blinds will eventually rot when exposed to 
the elements. For preventive care: roll up the 
blinds after they are completely dry; lash |hem 
down so they won't flap and tejir; replace frayed 
cords before they break; and store your blinds 
during the winter and long rainy periods. 

Y(ju can <ilbo make outside shades from 
canvas, shade cKjth, burlap., or any fairly durable 
' matt?rial. Canvas shades give a taijored look, and 
offer the options of spring-tensiom roll-up or crank 
operation. 

Fiberglass Sun Screens 

Proper ventilation and shading can substandally 
cut down on your air conditioning k)ad. New, inex- 
pensive fiberglass screeiis widi a special weave can 
be easily installed in place of regular screens to 
shade open windows and keep out inseqts*- 
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These'^aeens block. out 75%. of the heat and 
glared yet allow in light. The effect is somewhat like 
looking through tinted glass ur sunglasses. These 
screens should be removed m the fail when you in- 
stall your storm windows. 



Awnings' 



Awnjngs are espedaDy good energy savers be- 
cause they stop the sun's rays before then can en- 
ter:) your home. A fabric, metal, or fiberglass awning 
,can lower indoor temperatures 8" to IS'', and re- 
cfuce your air conditioning load by as much as 25%. 

Awnings are available in a vtoetj^.pf materials 
and styles to fit aD window types. 

LANDSCAPING 

Trees, a' flower-covered trellis, or an arbor 
laced with vines are some of the "natural" summer 
shading alternatives. 

Tre^ 

Trees help keep a* dwelling cool in two ways: 
by blocking direct sunli^t» and by keeping the 
ground and air in the shaded area cooler, thus slow- 
ing, heat flow into the house. 

The amount of shade provided depends on the 
type of tree you choose. Deciduous trees, such as 
poplars, give good shade in the sunimer ami let 
sunli^t through in the winter, once they drop their 
leaves. Evergreens also provide excellent shade, 
with no leaves to be raked in the faD. However, if 
they are planted on the south side, this advantage 1s^ 
probably far outweighed by the amount of solar en- 
ergy you lose. Lower shrubs are Useful on the west 
and east sides of the house to block the sun s low- 
angled rays in the morning and afternoon. ■ 

Trellises 

t Since trees generally grow slowly, it may pay 
to -choose varieties which grow up to 3 feet per 
year. Another solution is to build a vertical or hori- 
zontal trellis and train deciduous vines, such as 
American bittersweet, Chinese wisteria, muscadine, - 
or Lady Banks rose. You can enjoy their foliage, 
flowers, and fruit during the summer and still 
have the area open to the Warmng rays of the sun 
in the winter. ' 

'Evergreen vines such as yellow jasmine and 
evergreen pyracantha can be used for a shade all 
year long but, as vAth the evergreen trees, if they 
are used on the south side, the winter loss of solar 
energy is significant and will increase the dwelling's 
heating load. 

Removable trellises can be. made to fit the in- ^ 
side of sunny windows to hold vines during the ' 
summer months, or you can use lots of hanging 

' baskets instead. 
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Arbors 



If you have a sunny teprace, deck, ur garden 
that needs bhading, ur wuuld like tu build a shaded 
summer deck that admits sun during the winter, "a 
vine-covered arbor cduld be for you. Constructing , 
an arbor requires carpentry skills and i good set of 
plans. It is advisable to check with your local zoning 
board before you begin; since a permit and inspec- 
tion may be required.'* 

The same vines listed in the trellis section are 
suitable for arbors, in addition to grape vines which 
will ^ve you the added benefit of fruit. Ask your 
local nursery about varieties suited for your area. 

Place ^ your arbor on either the west or south 
side of the dwelling. Arbors on the east side will 
only get sunlight during the cooler morning hours 
and north side arbors provide no shading benefits. 
A west-side arbor provides the best shading in the 
summer for both the house and anyone using the 
terrace or deck during the hot afternoon. 

NOTES: 
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DOOR 

TREATMENTS 



*D(X)rs, like N^ndows, are big energy luseri>. 
While a wooden d(X)r will generally lose less heat 
than an average window, door leaks still put a sig- 
nificant strain on heating or air ujnditiuning i>>i5- 
tems. You would never dream of allowing a 6-inLh 
square hole in the middle uf >our front dixjr to go 
unrepaired. Yet an inn(x:ent-lo()king Vk-inch space 
between a door and its frame provides an escape 
route for the same amount of heated or cooled air 
as that 6-inch holel Clearly, to save energ>' and dol- 
lars, caulking and weatherstripping your exterior 
d(X)rs are a must. YouTl find complete instructions 
on caulking around doors in the chapter on Caulking. 

Weatherstripping interior doors is useful, tixj. 
since it stops the movement of cold or warm air 

ANATOMY OF A DOOR 



from room to rcx)m. Tightening up your inside 
doors will enable yuu to isolate much-used rooms 
from the rest of your home so th at heating 
conditioning can be concentrated where they are 
neededriiost. '^'^ ~ 

In thib chapter, we debcribe a number uf easy- 
to-inbtall plastic alternatives to the traditional spring 
metal weatherstripping fur the tups and sides of 
doors. To seal door bottoms, we have selected the 
simplest of the available options. 

Once you have caulked and weatherstripped a 
door, you may wish to add a storm door — a 
wo(xlen one with 50^ glass will almost double the 
R-value of your present door. Aluminum storm 
d(K)rs are not as effective, however, because the 
metal frame conducts heat so readily. At the end of 
this section we present some less expensive, dci-it- 
yuurself ways to add insulation to yuur dcxjrs. 
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WEATHERSTRIPPING 

Two types of weatherstripping are regularly 
^usedT o seal a d oorr Fo r the sm aller-spaee^-around- 
- the top and sides-of.the door^ .a windowttype. , 
weatherstripping is adequate. Larger gaps at the 
bottom of the door require a more heavy-duty 
weatherstripping to withstand the wear from re- 
peated opening and dosing. 

Around 

the Door Fraijie 



Flex and ''V'-shaped plastic — two Inexpensive 
alternatives to spring metal weatherstripping— are 
recommended for use around the top and sides of a 
door. Because these strips attach to the door frame 
with self-stick adhesive rather than nails, they are 
easier to install than metal, and they are suitable for 
use on metal frames as well as wood. 

The flex strip is available in a kit spedall> de- 
signed for use on doors. The "V"-shaped plastic is 
packaged in rolls and can also be used for windows. 
Note: Some paints resist adhesives. If the weather- 
stripping does not stick well to the door frame, rein- 
force it ivith staples. 

Preparing the surface 

I • Make sure the area around the frame is free of 
all dirt, oily grime and loose paint. Use a putty 
knife, paint scraper or wire brush to chip away 
loose or flaking paint. 

2. Scour the door frame with a good cleanser and 
a sponge or abrasive pad. Wait until the area is 
dry or the adhesive won't stick. 

For"^ors that have been painted so many 
times that they don't close properly, weatherf- 
stripping will be of little value until you make 
the doors fit th^ir frames properly once again. 

L Use a Surform^ plane to shave extra paint off 
the door at the points where the door rubs the 
frame. 

2. Use a paint scraper — and lots of elbow 
grease — to remove excess paint around the 
d(K)r edge. Places where the paint chip§ off the 
face of the door during this cleaning can be filled 
with spacklirig putty. The door face may then 
have to be repainted. 

Flex Strip Door Kit 

The flex strip has two adhesive sides. One 
side fits against the door frame, and one against the 
door stop. The flexible, hinged third sulface con- 
tacts ihe door, and stops air and heat flow. 
O „ Check the space (1) between the door edge 
ERJ Cthe frame and (2) between the door face and 



the stop (see illustration). The flex strip^ should be 
attached so that the hinge of the stnp fits in the 
wider of these two spaces. 



Materials 


Tools 












putty knife 


cleanser 


paint scraper or 


Tools 


UoRm ' 

ilfimiTn 

wire brush ^ 






sponge or • 


gloves 


abrasive pad 
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Materials 



flex strip door kit, in- 
cluding two pile cor- 
ner seals for added 
protection at the bot- 
tom edges of the 
door. 



Tools 



scissors 



yardstick or 
metal tape measure 



InstalHng the flex Strip 

1 . Install the weatherstripping at the top (header) 
of the door first. Cut the strip with scissors to 
fit the header. The comers rrfay be either mi- 
tered or overlapped. For mitered comers, 

cut the ends of the top and side strips at a 45^ 
angle. 

2. Peel back about 3" of protective paper from the 
side of the strip between the hinge and the 
other adhesive side. Completely remove the 
protective paper from the remaining side. 

3. Press the completely exposed adhesive surface ^ 
against the frame or the stop. 

4. the stnp is held in place with this adhe- 

* sive, bend the strip slightly away from the stop 
or frame so you can remove the protective pa- 
per from the remaining surface. Release the pa- 
per gradually. 3" or 4" at a time, bending the 
stnp awa> from the frame as you go along only 
enough to give yuu room to remove the paper. 
Press firmly into place. 

5. For the sides, cut strips 2" shorter than the 
height of the door tu allow room at the bottom 
for the Lumer seals. Install the side pieces as 
described in steps 2. 3, and 4. 

6. Attach the pile comer seals last. Peel off the 

^ protective paper ft"om the self-adhesive surface 
and press the comer seal firmly into place at 
the bottom of the fi:*ame. 

•*V".Shaped Plastic 

''V"-shaped plastic weatherstripping has a self- 
adhesive stnp on (jne side. To form the ''V'*' shape, 
' simpl> f(Jd the plastic stnp in half,jkeeping the ad- 
hesive face on the outside of the 'v.*' 

Installing the ''V" strip 

I . Install the weatherstrip at the header of the 
door first. Cut the^ strip with scissors to fit the 
header. The comer may be either overlapped 
or mitered. For mitered comers, cut the ends 
C of each strip at a 45'' angle. 
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Materials 



roll of "V/'-ihaped 
plastic weatji6rstrippin£ 



Tools 




scissors 



yardstick or 
metal tape measure 



X. Fold the strip in half with the adhesive side on 
the outside of the resulfeg 'V." 

3. Beel back about 3" of the protective paper from 
the adhesive side of the strip. 

4. Press the strip in place along the header, gradu- 
ally^ removing the protective paper as you go. 
The point of the 'V" should face the drection in 

^ which the door opens. 

5. Cut two pieces to fit the sides. Attach to door 
fi'ame by following directions in Step 4. 

Door Bottoms 

There are many ways to seal the space be- 
tween the bottom of the' do6r and the threshold. 
Some of the factors you should take into account in 
deciding which to use are the location of the door, 
the ease of installation, and the appearance of the 
door «eal. 

Outside doors require durable, tightly fitting 
weatherstripping. If you are willing to sacrifice ap- 
pearance, you can mount the strip on the outside of 
the door where, in addition to blocking air flow, it 
will protect your entryway against rain and dust. 

For interior doors, a less rugged and less no- 
ticeable bottom §eal will do, since jt must stop only 
intemal drafts. In either instance, you should avoid 
door seals that require taking the door off its hinges 
for installation! ' 

Door Sweeps 

A door sweep is the easiest way to seal the 
bottom of a door. A sweep can be mounted on the 
inside or outside of the door so that its brush or 
plastic strip touches the floor or butts against the 
threshold. Some door sweeps are made with a flexi- 
ble plastic mounting strip which enables you to ad- 
just the sweep to allow for an uneven floor. 

Installing a door sweep 

1 . Cut the sweep to the width of the door, using 
the hacksaw or sdssors. 

2. £f the sweep has a self-adhesive strip, peel back 
the protective paper and attach the sweep 



firmly to the bottom of the door. If it attaches 
with screwb, first place the bweep into position 
at the bottom of the door, and make starter 
_ - Jioles JoL-the bCOiWh by pushing the awl or n ail 
punch into the dd^r through the htjles in the 
sweep. Insert the screws. 

Note: The sweep should fit snugly against the thresh- 
vld when the door is shut, but also permit the door to 
(/pen and close easily. A self-adhesive sweep may need 
to be reinforced ivith tacks or staples to mthstand re- 
pealed opening and closing. 



Materials 

door sweep kit 



Tools 



hacksaw 
(for metal sweep) 
or scissors 
(for plastic) 



screwdriver 
awl or nail punch 



Fabric Draft Stopper 

Environmental factors such as soil shrinkage 
or settling can sometimes result in new gaps under 
doors, even those that have been weatherstripped. 
To solve this problem, you can make a decorative 
fabric draft stopper, like the one designed by the 
Connecticut Extension Service, 




This easy-to-sew, flexible tube can be filled 
with sand or other fiOer and placed aaubs the bot- 
tom of the door. A loop at one end allows ytju t(j 

ujD the draft sttjpper when it s nut in use. On 
inside doors, this simple and inexpensive device can 
block the mov^ement of warm or cold air within your 
home. 

Making^the draft stopper 
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Materials 




fabric for two tubes 
inner tube sturdy 
tightly woyen fabric, 

5" wide and long 
enough to fit across 
door and frame plus 

2". outer tube 
sturdy, deep colors 
same measurement 
long, but 6" wide, 
loop -(fabric colored 
shbelace. etc,) 




heavy-duty thread 



Tools 



sewing machine 
(can also be sewn 
by hand) 



Materials 

sand (one pound 
per foot of fabric length) 
or 




old nylons cut into 
strips, fiberfill. saw- 
dust or cat litter. 



I. Foldtile inner tube material lengthwise, right 
sides together. Using a small back stitch, sew a 
1" seam along the long edge and one end. If , 
youVe using a sewing machine, use small 
stitches and sew a double seam. 
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2. Turn the tube right side out. 

3. Fill this tube with the filler of your choice. 
Make a paper funnel t(j fill easil> with sand. The 
tube should be firm when filled, yet be able to 
bend. 
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4. Fold in the raw edges at the open end and 
stitch securely. 

5. Fold the outer tube material lengthwise, right 
sides together. Insert the. loppjn one end. 




6» Use sniaU back stitch to sevf the long edge and 
the end with the loop. 

/ . Turn the tube right side out, 

8. Work the filled inner tube into the outer decora- 
tive tube. The fit should be snug. Fold in the 
open end and stitch closed. 

DOOR INSULATION 

By adding insulation to outside d.oors you can 
inaease their R-value and significantly reduce the 
loss of heated or cooled air. In addition to storm 
doors, there are several ways to cut down air flow 
through doorways. 



ERIC 



Tools 



G 



utility knife 



metal ruler 



hand drill 



screwdriver 



awl 



marking pen 



Materials 




S^rylic plastic sheet 
(0.08" thick) 



#8 round-head screws 
(aluminum, stainless 
steel or brass) 



piece of thick 
scrap wood 



Note: To avoid 
scratching the 
acrylic, use special 
care in handlirig it. 
Most acrylic sheeting 
comes ^ with a pro- 
tective overlay of pol- 
yethylene film. Do 
not remove the film 
until {f)e job is done. 



Acrylic Panels Over 
Door Windows 

The glass-portion of a-dof)r-is partiailarly-^1 — 

nerable to heat loss. CiWering the door windows 
with a sheet of acrylic plastic is one v/ay to reduce 
heat loss. This rigid plastic is tougher than glass, al- 
though it does scratch very easily. 

Installing the plastic 

I • Measure the window portion of your door and 
add 4" to both the length and the width. 

2« Mark a section'of acrylic with these dimensions 
using a marking pen and metal ruler. 

3. Tape the straightedge to onexjf the marked 
lines. Using a utility knife, score the plastic half- 
way through. This may take a few passes with 
tlie knife. 

4, Place the panel on your work table so that the 
scored line is lined up with the edge of the ' - 
table — keep the scored side facing up. Bend 

the plastic sheet down, away from the cut, until 
it snaps. Finish cutting the rest of the panel. 




\0 
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5. Drill holes for the sn*ews. Using a drill bit 
slightly larger than the saew, drill a hole in 
each comer, 1" from either edge. Place a piece 
of scTap wood under the work so the drill bit 
enters the wood after passing through the 
acrylic sheet. 

6. Space holes around the perimeter of the sheet 
about 6" apart, and V in from tlie edges. 

7. Hold the plastic over the window on the inner 
face of the door.^ Mark the door through all the 
drilled holes. 

8. Using an awl or a drill bit thinner than the 
screws, make starter holes in the door for the 
'VcTews. Fk* careful not to drill completely 
through the cl(K)r. 

9. Clean the acrylic with a rhild detergent and wa- 
ter, using a damp, soft, lint-free cloth. Rinse 
and-allow the surface to gir-dry. Note: Make 
sure the door windows are clean be/ore mstalling 
the plastic. 



lO.Screw the acrylic sheet to the door. Don^t 
bcrew tcx) ti^tly. or you ma> track the acrylic. 




^ Cardboard Panels 
on Door Face — 
A Low-Cost 
Insulation Step 

A particularly cold and drafty outside d(K)r can 
be insulated very inexpensively by adding a co'rru- 
gated cardboard panel to the door s inner face. Af- 
ter the cardboard has been installed, it can be 
painted or decorated with the covering of your 
choice. Refrigerator or furniture oirtons are an ex- 
cellent source of double-thicknes/ cardboard. 

■ x:i . 

Installing the cardboard 



Materials 




corrugated cardboard 



double faced tape 




'•4" screws 
with washers 



hKJC — 



Tools 



G 



utility knife 

tape'rneasure 
or 



yardstic k 



awl 



c==cC=D 

.screwdriver 



L Measure your door and add T to both width 
and height to cover gaps between the door and 
the frame. . ' 

-2v"^Gut a" cardboard-paneho"these dimensions, or - 
- - tape smaller pieces together to fit these meas- 
urements. / 

3. Cut a hole for the d(X)r knob and cut slots for 
the hinges. 

4, Attach the panel to your door with double-sided 
tape. Push an awl through the cardboard into 

• the door to make holes to start the screws. To 
reinforce the tape attachment, use screws and 
washers every 12" around- the perimeter of the 
^door, about 2" or 3" in from the edges. 

THE "FORGOTTEN"^ 
DOORS 

Don't neglect attic entranceways, cellar and 
garage d(K)rs, and sliding glass doors. 

Attic entrance ways 

Weatherstrip the entrance to the attic in the 
same way you would a door. Treat the opening as if 
It were the jdoor frame. Enter the attic and close 
the stair. Attach vinyl-clad foam weatherstripping to 
the attic frame so that it butts against the stair 
when the stair is closed into the ceiling. 

Cellar doors 

Use vinyl-clad foam weatherstripping for this 
job. Treat bi-fold cellar doors as you would case- 
ment windows (bee Wlndtjw Weatherstripping), 
sealing around fhe inside edges of the d(X)r frame 
and where the two doors meet. If foam is too thick 
for the meeting edge, use *'V"-shaped plastic 
weatherstripping on one edge. 

Garage doors 

Some companies manufacture a special vinyl 
weatherstripping in 9-foot and 16-f(K)t lengths for 
the bottoms ^f garage doors. Sealing off an attached 
garage provides one more buffer between the living 
area of your house and tl>e outside climate. 

Sliding glass doors 

Use a vinyl-clad foam strip, or flex, or *'V^- 
shaped weatherstripping at the sides of th^ frame 
where tlie door meets tJie frame. Sliding ;t5;lass 
doors arc really just large sliding windows. After 
you weatlierstrip them and caulk around the. frame, 
refer to tl)e chapter on Insulating Window Treat- 
ments for ideas on how to keep this large expanse 
of glass from being a major source of heat loss or 



NOTES: 
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INSULATION 

^^•-Adclecl with (liscretion. insulation can save en- 
-^^g^na^ollars m all rr^pons of the country^When^ 
it's cold, insulation prevents heat from escaping, 
through ceilings, floors and walls to the house s un- 
heated spaces — attics, garages, basements — and, 
ultimately, to the outdoors. When it is wami, insu- 
lation keeps the outdoor heat from flowing through 
the house into the rooms you wish to keep c(K)I. 

Because its pnmary characteristic is the ability 
ti> resist heat flow, insulation is usually measured in 
terms of resistance or R- value, not inches; 43/2 
inches of insulation with R4 is jusf as effec-' 
live as 6 inches of R-3. 

If your house wds built after 1940 it is likely to 
have some insulaUon. \Vhether you add more will 
depend on the value and condidon of your 
present insulaUon and the region in which you live. 
Since insulaUon is fairly expensive, your decision on 
where and how much to insulate may also depend 
on whether you can do it yourself or have to hire a 
contractor. ' ^ 

^ In this section we' present four insulaUon pro- 
jeU^thaf^tiiJ can do >uun>elf; (1) ilnfinished attic 
fl(K)rs; (2y crawl spaces; (3) attached garage walls 
and ceilings: and (4) unfinished basement ceilings, 
lliese projects were selected because they are the 
easiest and least expensive insulating jobs to do. 
The projects are bsted in the approximate order of 
energy savings. Thus, while the exact fuel savings 
will vary by region, insulating your attic is the most 
energy-efficient of the four projects and should be 
done first. 

For some jobs, such as insujadng your exte- 
rior wl|fs. you will have t()ljii:e^c()ntract()r. In 
case your a)ntract()r ojfrttfied adequate moisture 
protection/ ''apor barrier), you can remedy this 
yourself. See the end of tliis section for sugges- 
tions. AVe have also included some tips on how to 
insulate (;old walls from die room side. 

Bef6re you undertake any of tiie insulating 
projects, you should check to see that the 
area to be insulated is free of leaks or exces- 
sive moisture. In addition, when insulating^, 
you must provide a vapor barrier and make 
sure that the space will be adequately venti 
lated. Vapor bamers. buch as polyetiiylene plastie 
or aluminum foil, are vital in order to stop warm, 
moist room air from seeping into the insulation 
where it uin reduit; {he msulaUon's R-value and rot 
tile wo(Ki structure of your home. Ail the projects 
listed m thi^ chapter can be done with fiberglass or 
rock w(H)l batts or blankets., which are available 
with a vapor bamer attached. If >ou are adding in- 
?>ulaUon to an ^irea tliat alread> has insulation, do not 
use a vapor bamer. because >(>u may trap moist;^e 
in th(* insulation. . - 

Finally, there is some ciuesUon about tlie 
safety of ,M)me insulating inateails. These include 
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cellulose fiber, which you can install yourself, and 
ure^rformaldehyde, polystyrene, and polyurediane 
Toams, which arc^contractor-installed. If you use 
cellulose fiber, checkjo see tiiat it meets^ federal 
" standards'iXof fire resistance. Given die possible 
-hazards, we do not recommend using the foams at- 
this time. 

Types ^loftnsulation 

There ai*e 444iectypes of insulaUon which you 
can use for die do-it-yourself projects described in 
diis chapter; !• batts and blankets, which are cut 
and laid in place; and 2. loose-fill, which is poured in. 




I, Batts and blankets^ are made of fiberglass or 
rock wooUand are ayailable in standard tiiick- 
nesses and widdis pre-measured to fit between 
floor joists or wall, studs. They are fire-resistant 
and can be purchased widi or vyithout a vapor 
barrier. The only difference between batts and 
blankets is diat blankets are considerably longer 
and dierefore a litde more difficult to handle, 
but have fewer joints after installation. 





)se-fill insulation is made of fiberglass, rock 
^ool. or cellulose fiber. Because tliey are 
poured in. kjose-fills are best suited for use be- 
tween floor joists diat are not a standard dis- 
tance apart. Rock wool and fiberglass are fire- 
resistant. Cellulose fiber has die best R-value, 
cM is fire-resistant if properly treated, but it 
may break down in hot attics. All die loose-fills 
tend to setde somewhat in time, dius reducing^ 
dieir R-value, A vapor harrier shoy:<l?^Be in- 
stalled prior to use of die l(K)se-fills, unless y'ou 
already have some insulation. * 
Caution: If you are putting down insulation 
where none existed before, a vapor barrier, facing 



Four 
do-it-yourself . 
jdmainsulatiorL 
_proiects 
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the warm, lived-in part of the house, is a- must. If 
■" you are adding insulation where aome -exists al- 
ready, a hew vapor barrier is not needed and could 
cause more'harm than gcKKi. ^ 

INSULATING YOUR 
UNFINISHED ATpd 

If yiAi are gi>ing to insulate at all, your unfinisnij^^d at- 
tic IS the place to start. It is one of the easiest pro- 
jects to do and the most tost-effective way to 
spend your insulating dollars* An uninsulated attic 
robs your house of heat when it's cold and stores 
heat when it's warm, tliereby placing an added bur- 
den on your air-conditioning system' 

Before you undertake this project, be 
sure to check for roof leaks in your attic. 

L(X)k for water stains or marks and any signs of 
light showing through other than ventilation open- 
ings. If you find leakage, repair it before you insu- 
late. Wet insulation is ineffective and can damage 
the structure of your home. 

Preparing the attic 

I • Put in temporary' lighting and flooring. In most 
attics hanging a droplight from Ihe rafter works 
best. Although you can walk on the narrow 
Joists, temporary fl(K)ring is needed to prevent 
you from slipping between the joists; 
the ceiling below'won't support your weight. 

2. L(K'ate all electrical wiring in your attic. Try to 
avoid unnecessary contact with it when you^e 
installing the insulation. 

3« Keep the insulation in its wrappers, until you are 
ready to, install it. The wrapping compr(?sses 
gf"- batts and blankets, thus making them easier 
]^p^QtU)V(» and handle. ' ^ 



Installing the insulation 

To determine the number of batts or blankets 
you will need, calculate, the insulation area by multi- 
plying the length times th*width of your atjdc and 
then multiplying the total by (.9). Measure4he dis- 
tance between the joists to find the width of insula- 
Cniey're usually 16" or 24" apart.) 

For louse-fill insulation, calculate the insulation 
area as above. Your insulation dealer can tell you 
how many bags of loose-fill you need to get die R- 
value you desire. 



don to^buy 
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Materials 

batts, blankets or 
Ipose-fill insulation, 

vapor barrier - 4-mil 
polyethylene plastic 
(for use with loose- 
fill, or if batts/ 
blankets backed with 
a vapor 
barrier are 
unavailable) 



filote: If you are 
adding insulation dn 
top of existing 
insulation, buy batts 
or blankets without a 
vapor barrier. 



Tools 



G 



utility knife or 
heavy-duty scissors 




heavy-duty staple gun 
and staples or 



hammer and tacks 



duct or masking tape 
(2" Wide) 




gloves 3nd 
breathing mask 



■■A 
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If polyethylene is needed. Ubt* the inbulation 
area, but all<m for some waste. 

I . Install a separate voixjr barrier only if yx)U are 
usmj? l(K)se-Rll or uHkichith'diV^blmkt'is whea* 
NO insulation jilready ew^:s-€ut the poiyi^jK^ 
cne into lonj^ strips about 4" wider than th^fc. 
width of the joist. Staple or tack the plastic 
place, liitlier seal the seams witli tape ()r over- 
lap the seams by (T. 




Starling at the eaves and working toward tire 
center, lay the batts or blankets between the 
Ijoists. Clliey should fit snugly.) If there is an at- 
tached vapor bamer. make sure it faces down, 
toward the hved-mjjide of the lioflse. Any tears 
in tlie vajxV bamer should be taped over. Slide 
the insulati()Kuncler winng wherever possible. 




3. For blaj)k^s. cut long pieces first, using the , 
leftovers for sorter spaces. .If you are using a 
utililv knik^ to (Tn the batts or blankets, lay a 
board^across vour cutting line and press it down 
to compress the insulation as you cut. 

4. Tli(» s|);k(^ betw(*en the chimney and the wood 
training t^iuuld b(^ filU^d with mtn-coijibUvStible 
material, |]^'ferabl\ uuhmkcd batts'{)r blankets. 
Also, the National Klectnc Code requires that 

' insi|iji^)n be kept 'S away from light fixtures ^ 
and other heat-producing equipment. 



5. Cut ends of batts or blankets to fit bhugly 
around cross bracing. Cut the next batt in a 
similar way to allow the ends to bih^ tightly to- 
gether. 

6. Don't forget the attic door. An access panel can^ 
. be insulated by stapling a fiberglass bait, vapor 

bamer facing d()wn, -to the panel. A d(K)r with 
fold-up stairs is more difficult to insirlate, but 
should be weatherstnpped (see Doors chapter). 




For loose-fill 



7. 
8. 



9. 



' Install polyethylene as in #Ji. 
Staple a piece of batt or cardboard to protect ^ 
each eave vent so Uiat the l(K)se-fill won't fail • 
d()wn and cover the vents, thereb\^ blocking air 
flow into the atfac. 

Use pieces of batt or wood to block off the area 
arounel light fixtures. 'Hie l()<)se-fill must be kept 
at least J from vents, lights or other lieat- 
procluciiip ec|uipment. 




ip.Puur in the li;ube-fill tu the depth needed fur 
the R-value yi^u want. (See chart of Recum- 
mended R-values for your area.) If you are cov- 
ering the tups of the joists, a good way to get 
uniform depth is to stretch two or three strings^ 
the length of the attic at the desired height, and 
level the insulation to the strings. 

I I .Use a board or garden rake to even out the 
loose-fill. Make sure to fill all the nooks and 
crannies. 

Note: Attic venii\aiion-'Ade<fnate vcjitilation can 
help protect attic insulation and your homes structure 
from moisture damage, as ivell^as reduce your air 
conditiiming loud. Attic vents should be left open all 
(year round-bi iareful not to cover them with insula- 
tion. In summer, use a '^whole-house'' attic fan to 
pull cool breezes through your house and vent hot air 
out. In all but the hottest regions of the country, 
proper use of a whole-house fan can reduce or even 
eliminate the need for air condituming. 

Safety 

I . Provide good lighting. 

2* Lay boards or plyvvcxKl sheets dowii over the 
tops of the joists to form a walkway. 

3. Avoid Junnecessary contact with electrical wir- 
ing, ^ 

4. Be carefiil of rodfmg nails protruding tjprougli 
^the r(K)f. 

5. If you use fiberglass or rock w(K)I (batts, blan- 
keti> or lob.se-fill). be sure the attic is ventilated, 

^ wear (iLOVKS. LONG SLIiHVHS, and a 
. 'BRLATHING MAvSK. and keep the m^ulaUon n 
wrapped until you re ready to put it in place. 

INSULATING YOUR 
CRAWL SPACE WALLS 

Insulating vour iTawl i)ace walls with batt^^r 
blanktHb is a doable prtyect IF you have access to ^ 
the area and adequate working space. If your crawl 
space walls already have some insulation, adding 
more vvill probably not be cost-effective. (Before 
undert^iking tliivs project, please read the information 
on ventilation which follows the dir^^ctions. ) 
Note: Resul(nts of Alaska. Minnesota and northern 
Mame should not insulate with the method we de- 
scribe. Extreme frost penetration due to a reductim 
in heat loss can cause heaving of the foundation if 
this insulation method is used. 



Preparing 
the crawl space 

O fn temporary lighting. Open vents to pro- 
ERsLCilaUi m while you re working. Be sure to 



keep the light and all wires off wet ground. If 

the floor of your crawl space is very wet. do not 
insulate! 



Materials 

R-U (3"- 3^2" thick) 
blankets or batts of 

^ rock wool or 
fiberglass insulation 

5-mil polyethylene 
plastic to lay on floor 
for vapor barrier 



Tools 




heavy-duty staple 
gun and staples 



Z' x4" lumber, 
bricks or rocks to 
hold insulation in 

place on flopr 




heavy-duty scissors 
or 



G 



utility knife 
m^tal tape measure 

duct tape (2" wide) 




temporary lighting 



Installing the Insulation 

To determine the number of blankets/batts you 
need, calculate the insulation area by multiplying the 
height of the walls plus 3'. tidies the lengtli of the 
walls (I- X (H -f 3') = area) . For the polyethylene, 
multiply the length of the fl(^or plusxT', times the 
width plus r (L -f 1) X (W -f 1). 

I . Wliere the joists run at right angles to the wall, 
presb short piete^ ui insulation against the 
header. ITie batts should fit snugly and do not 
require stapling. 




2* Install the wall insulation b> stapling the top of 
each batt to the sill: Make sure that the batts fit 
snugly against.eaeh otlier, and that you cut 
them long enough to cover 2' of the aawl 
space floor. 



3. 



Short pieces of insulation are not needed where 
the joists run parallel to the Wall. Just staple the 



top of each batt to me band joist. 










VAPOR 




/BARRIER 



4, VMien all the insulatjon has been mstalled, lay 
down the polyethylene \apor barrier, tucking it 
under the batts all the way around the founda- 
tion wall. Turn it up about 6"lagainst the wall. 
Tape any seams in'the polyethylene or overlap^ 
seams at least 6". 

5. Iwiy 2x4 lumber, bncks, or rocks along the way 
to hold the insulation in place. Plan your work 
toininimize stepping or crawling on the vapor 
bamer. 

Note: 

Crawl Space Ventilation 

Even with the vapor barrier there could be 
moisture damage (to both insulaUon and structure) 
unless fresh tur Ls allowed into the crawl space 
from Ume to time: 

L If your crawl space is heated by your furnace, 
you need not worry about ventilation dunng the 
winter. In fact, you should shut crawl space 
vents in winter and open them again in sum- 
nner If your crawl space has no vents, run tlie 
blower of your funiace 3 or 4 times dunng tlie 
summer to keep tlie crawl space air from get- 
ting t(K) (lamp. 

2, All other crawl spaces should have vents that 
(^an be opened in summer and shut tightly dur- 
ing the winter. 

If your furnace gets its combustion air from 
the cniwl space, some vent.s should be left opKi all 
year round. Check with vour ser\'ice person or the 
local Hri)/FHA office. ' 



Safety 

I* Provide acknjuate t(Mnporary lighting. 
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2. Wear GLOVES. LONG SLEEVES, and a ■ 
BREATHING iMASK. 

3. Provide adequate ventilation. 

4. Keep lights and wires well off the damp ground. 

INSULATING 
YOUR ATTACHED 
UNHEATED GARAGE 

If your garage is part of the house, you should 
consider insulating theiceiling and/pr uall(s) that ad- 
join the living area to prevent the garage from rob- 
bing the house of heated or cooled air. 

Insulating 
Garage Walls 

This is an easy project if your garage wall has 
w(K)d studs and NO existing insulation. To install 
the insulation you simpl> staple batts or blankets to 
the studs. Leave the garage door open while you 
work and be sure that you have adequate light. 

Installing^e insulation ^ 

To determine the number of batts/blankets 
you need, multiply the height of the wall Umes the, 
length. Measure the distance between. the studs to 
find the width of insulation to buy. 



Tools 




heavy-duty staple gun 
and 

staples 



metal tape measure 




heavy-duty scissors 
or 

(• A 

Utility knife . 



Materials 

R-U (J - 3 W thick) 
batts or blankets of 
fiberglass or rock 
wool insulation with 
vapor barner 
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i. Cut batts/blankets into sections the height of 
tlie wall. Staple them to the studs. Tlie vapor 
barrier should face the lived-in side of the 
house. 




2. If you are not insulating the garage ceiling, m- 
stall small pieces of insulation against the header 
between the sill and the band joist. 
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^^SUB FLOOR 


I 
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Safety 

1 . Provide adecjuate lighting and ventilation. 

2. ' Wfar'GLOVES. LONCi SIJtl-VKS and 

BREATHII^iG MASK. 

Insulating the Garage 
Ceiling (House Floor) 

If yoti won't mind working on a ladder, this 
can be a relativj^ly easy job. To keep the insulation 
in place, you attach wire to the bottom of the joists. 
Leave the garage d(K)r open while y/)u work and be . 
sure that* you have enough light. ^ , - " 

Installing the insulation 

To determine the amount of insulation yn 
need, multiply tht- length timCs the width of the 
O Measure the dihtanie betv^een the joisth to 
jER^O'^ width -oY insulation to buy. 



Tools. 


Materials 


hammer 

D 

4- or 6- penny nails 


batts/blankets of 
fiberglass or rock 
< wool insulation with 
foil backing {see 
chart for recom- 
mended R -value); 
hsht-sause tie wire 
(available in rolls) 


* r7o\ 




metal tape measure 








hpaw-dutv ^rK<^or^ 
or : 




<• A 

' ' 1 if ilifv/ 1/ r^ifo 

uuiiiy KiiMc 





K Push the batts/blankets up between the joists 
with the vapor bamer (foil) facing up, -toward 
the house floor. The insulation will stay in place 
until the wire is attached underneath. 

2. To insulate the header between the joists* fold 
one end of the batt — it should fit snu^y 
against the bottom of the floor. 




3. Hammer nails halfway into the bottom of each 
joist about 2' apart. Wind the wire back and 
forth between the nails in a criss-cross pattern. 

Note: There are several other ways of holding ceiling 
imulation in place. Wire mesh or chicken ivire is a 
more expemive but somewliat more attractive alterna- 
tive to the method described above. The mesh or 
chicken mrc is stapled to the bottom of the joists un- 
der' the iyisulatioyh Anotfier option is ''tiger teeth", pre- 
tvt pines of leire available from many imulatiim 
dealers. Thesi an slightly longer than thi joist spaa 
and are^anhed to press hii msulatiim mon fimily 
- hito place, r 

06 • ^ -4? 
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Safety 



\. Make sure you don't bl(K-k your furnace's com- 
bustion air vents. 

2. Prf)vide adequate lighting and ventilation. 

3. Wear GLOVES, LONG SLEEVES and a 
BRKATHING MASK. 

4. Block the ladder securely. 

INSULATING YOUR 

UNFINISHED 

BASEMENT 

If you Use your unfinished, unheated basement 
only for storage, you should consider putting insula- 
tion on the ceiling if there is none already. To do 
this relatively easy project, follow the instructions 
'for insulating garage ceilings. 

Insulating your basement walls is unnecessary 
unless you intend to convert the basement into a 
heated living space. In that case, you will most 
likely need a contractor since the pp requires^the 
installation of wall studs to hold the insulation — no 
easy feat. If you are thinking of finishing your base-' 
nient in the near future. DO NOT insulate the ceil- 
ing. 

If you (lende not to insulate your unheated ga- 
rage or basem(Mit C(Mling. us(^ rugs on the fl(K)rs 
above these areas to provide added insulation in 
winter. It's a good idea to back up your rug with 
the best foam rubber pad you can afford; padding 
will nurease'the rugs R-value and also prolong its 
life, 'Hicn. in summer (all year round in the Sun 
Belt). >uu have the option of exchanging tlie rug for 
a ligliter weight dour u>venng, which will help keep 
th(* room cooler. 

INSULATING YOUR 
EXTERIOR WALLS 

insulating c(/d exterior walls is the most cx- 
[H^nsive* option since the insulation must be blown in 
1)y a contractor. To determine if your wckxI franu^ • 
■ walls liav(» insulation. remov(» ihv electrical outlet 



box and use a flashlight U) look around. You can 
use a plastic knitting needle to probe Uie wall cav- 
ity. Be sure to shut off the electricity at the 
fuse box or circuit breaker first. 

If your present insulation has not deteriorated' 
or settled ioo much, it may not be cost-effective to 
add more. In this section, you will find a number of 
suggestions for making the room side of exterior 
walls warmer withtjut adding insulation inside the 
wall. Should you decide to opt for contractor- 
installed insulation, \ve have also iixluded tips on 
how you can add a vapor barrier if it is needed. 



Insulating Walls 
from the Room Side 



V 



1. 



2: 

3. 



5. 



Move chairs, sofas and beds away from cold walls 
and replace them \vith b(X)kcases. wall units, 
breakfront cabinets or other high-standing 
furniture. 

Hang an insulating curtain over a cold wall. (See 
Insulating Window TreaUnents.) 

Use wall hangings, tapesuies or carpets to insulate 
a cold wall. 

ll^^mirrors on an exterior wall to reflect heat back 
to thy r(X)m. Taping aluminum foil to the wall with 
aluminized duct tape is a less expensive way to get 
a reflective surface on a cold wall. 

Add cork paneling to the wall. 

Note: Wlwn lianging material or plannga large ob)i\ct, 
such as a bookca^se, on or near a walL don't leave tm 
large an air space behmi it where teann, moist air can 
get in and out. Check pmodically /or moisture on the 
wall If tlie mil is daynp, you shinM move the hanging 
irr furniture closer to the mil 

Cutting Condensation 
from the Room Side 

Generally, the insulation materials that con- 
tcactors blow into your wall will not serve as a va- 
por bamer. To protect your new insulation and the 
inside of your walls from moisture: 

I . Seal all openings tliat will allow moist air to en- 
ter your walls. (See the Caulking chapter for a • 
list of caulking sites. ) 

[*aint the room side of tlit* insulated ua^js with 
two coats of paint with a Urn vapor -pcnneability 
rating. C'penn rating"). A rating of 1 perm or 
less for pnnier and finish coat combined is de- 
sirable. 

NOTES: 
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Recommend ed R-ValUes 

I R-26 R-ll to^l3^ ^-11 

II R-26 ~ R-U to R-13* R-13_ 

III R-30 R-ll toR-13* R-19 

iV R.33 R-lltoR-13* R-22 

V . R.38 R-ll to R-13- R-22 

'R-value of full wall insulation, which is 3^' thick, will depend .on 
material used. 



R-Values Chart 





Fiber 


Rock 


Fiber 


Rock 


Cellulose 




glass 


wool 


glass 


wool 


j\ber 


R-tf 


3^2" 4" 


3' 


5" 


4" 


3' 


R.|3 


4" 


AVz" 


' 6' 


41/2" 


3V/ 


R-19 




5'/4" 


8' -9' 


6"-7' 


5" 


R-22 


6V2" 


6" 


10' 


7' -8' 




R-26 


8' 


SVs" 


12' 


9' 


7'-7V2" 


R-30 


9V2"-10' 


9' 


13'-14" 


IQ'-ll" 


8' 


R-33 


11" 


10' 


15" 


11" -12^' 


9' 


R-38 


12'- 13' 


101/2" 


17'-18' 


13" -14" 


10' -U" 



NOTES: 
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^ORE t 
ENERGY SAVERS 

V 

1- Folbwnng are a, number of adclitional steps you 

can take to make your home and lifestyle more 
energv -efficient \\ithout decreasing your comfort. 
Many of the taps offered here, such as using appli- 
ances wisely, will enable you to reap substantial en- 
ergy savings at NO COST to you. While other 
measures (professional servicing of heating/cooling 
systems, etc.) require a cash outlay, this invest- 
ment will be more than repaid by subsequent fuel 
savings. 

THERMOSTATS - 
Dial UP or DOWN for 
Energy Savings 

In winter, LOWER the thermostat to 65 de- 
grees during the day and 55-60 degrees at 
night. 

^ , In summer and in the Sun Belt. RAISE the 
thermostat for air conchtioning to 78 degrees. 

By lowenng or raising your thermostat, you 
can save fuel and dollars and also slow down the 
A rate of heat loss or gain. The greater the difference 
between the ind(X)r and outdtx^r temperatureb, the 
faster heat will be lost or gained by conduction. 

Although the exact fuel savings'will var>' from 
region to region and depend upon your heating/ 
coc)ling system, the more you lower or raise your 
thermostat the more fuel and dollars you are likely 
to save. As a rule, residents •jof colder climates can 
expect to reahze the greatest jlollar saving,^ 

More important, you'll find that with some 
changes in clothing and bedding, turning the ther- 
mostat up or down can be done without loss of 
comfort. For example, if cliildren kick off their 
covers at night, pm the blankets to the sheet or 
mattress with safety pins. Infants can sleep in a 
C()/,y flannel sleep sack or bunting. Additional tips 
on energy-wise ck)thing and bedding are presented 
at the end of this section. 

Types of Thermostats — 
Automatic or Manual ^ 

If vou wish a no-cost option, >ou can change 
the thennostM setting on vour heating/cooling s>s- 
4. tern b> hand twi^e a da> at night and when >ou 
wake up in the mori.'ng. There are also a vanet> of 
devices on the market which will do it (vr vou - 
either autoniaticall> or with some help fn>ni vou. 
ITiese devices range ui cost from about $1^ to $80, 
• with automatic themiostats btnng more expensive. 

Cloik tv|X' tlienriostats are the most conven- 
ient since tliev are full) automatic. Thev operate oir; , 
52 ^ ' 



a 24-hour clock that switches the temperature of 
your heating/c(K)ling system twi^^e a day at what- 
ever times you have set on the timer." 

The less expensive thennostats must be 
switched bv hand either once or twice a da>. Al- 
though vou still have the task of reniembenng to 
change from dav to night temperature, wilh these 
devices vou need onlv flick a switch instead of re- 
setting the dial each time. 

Installing 

the Thermostat 

if you are familiar with electrical wiring, you 
should be able to install a two- wire ck)ck-tVT}e ther- 
'mostat, once you have made sure that it operates 
on the same voltage as your present thermostat. If 
you don't know much about wiring. It's best to hire 
a professional. 

Be sure that the thennostat is installed away 
from abnormally hot or cold areas, such as radia- 
tors, fireplaces, cold exterior walls, etc. If it is 
placed in the sun or in a drafty comer, you won't 
get a true reading of the room or house temperature. 

HOT WATER SAVERS 

Water heating takes a big bite from >our en- 
ergy budget, accounting for about 15^} of the en- 
ergy- consumed in the average home. Even when 
you're not running the hot water, your water heater 
IS burning fuel just to keep the water hot. 'Hie 
higher the tliermost^ is set, the more fuel the 
heater bums for this purpose. 

If y>u use ,1 dishwasher, the thennostat on 
your water heater should be set at 14(f . If not, 
ll(f-12ff IS plenty- On some heaters, the settings . 
may read HIGH, MEDIUM or LOW. Check with 
your service person or dealer to find out which of 
these settings corresponds to 140^ or I2(f. If 
you're buving a new dishwasher, choose one with 
Its own heating element and keep your Iwater 
heater temperature at ll(f-12(f. 

Insulating 

Your Water Heater 

You should consider wrapping a blanket' of fi- 
berglass insulation around >our water heater, e.spe- 
cialK if the water heater feels wann to the touch. 
Spenal kits for this purpose can be purchased at 
' home improvement' centers and PMny hardware 
stores. The dram plugs, temperature contrcjis. face 
plate, and anv vents at the top of the heater 
should not be covered with insulation. 

It*s also a g(K)d idea to insulate all exposed hot 
water pipes, ebpecia|l> pipes which pass through 
unheated areas such as basements and crawl 
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HOT WATER 




spates. Dtjn't forget the pipes between the water 
heater and the faucet. There are several kinds of 
easy-to-install pipe insulation available, including spe- 
cial cylindrical insulation which you just snap on 
around the pipe. 




Other Ways to 
Keep Hot Water 
Fud Dollars from 
Going Down the Drain 

1 . Have your ^ater heater checked yearly to en- 
sure that it s working efficiently. 

2. Ever>' few months, open the faucet at the base 
(^f the water heater and drain a bucket of water 
from the tank. This will remove sludge and min- 
eral deposits that can reduce the heater's fuel 
effiixncv and eventually corrode the bottom hf 
the tank. 

3. Install water flow restrictors in the shower head 
and faucets. These devices, which are available 
from plumbing supply houses and many hard- 
ware stores, reduce the flow of water without 
affecting your comfort. A low-flow shower head 
provides a good shower while cutting hut water 

O „ lonsumpUon in half. Instalbng either of these 
JC devices is not too difficult to do. 



4. Take showers instead of baths. On average, a 
five-minute shower uses 10 gallons of hot wa- 
ter, a bath 15 gallons. 

5. REPAIR LEAKY FAUCETS: In one year a 
leaky faucet can send up to 6,000 gallons of hot 
water (and your hard-earned dollars) "down the 
drain." * 

HEATING/ 

COOLING SYSTEMS: 
Tune Them UP 
to Keep Fuel Costs 

DOWN 

One of the best ways to ensure that you get 
the most from ever>- fuel dollar is to keep your 
heating and cooling systems in top working order. If 
your furnace isn't burning fuel at its maximum effi- 
ciency or too muchlieat'is being lost up the chim- 
ney, you end up usiffginiore energy than you should 
to heat your house. The same holds true for cooling 
costs. A dirty air conditioner filter or leaking refrig- 
erant will reduce the efficiency of the cooling sys- 
tem and increase \our energ>' consumption; 

Heating Systems 
Check-Up6 Once a Year 

Your furnace and heat delivery system should 
be cleaned and adjusted by the service person be- 
fore each heating season. (If you have an electric 
furnace, it mav require less maintenance.) in be- 
tween check-ups, there are a number of things you 
can do yourself to keep your heating system run- 
ning smoothly. 

First, make sure that filters, blowers, vents, 
ducts, and radiators are kept clean and free from 
dust. Vents and radiators should not be blocked 
with furniture, drapes or other objects that vdll 
keep the heat from circulating to the room. 

Place a sheet of aluminum foil or other reflec- 
tive material behind the radiator; it will reflect heat 
back to the room. 

Close vents and shut off radiators in unused 
rooms. Weatherstrip the dcKjrs and keep them 
dosed so that these roums (\m\ rob heated air 
from the rest of the dwelling. Caution: Be sure to 
ventilate the roovis regularly to prevent moisture 
buihUip as well (is possible freezing of any pipes in 
the walls. 

Air Heating Systems 

If yuu have a forced-air heating system the air 
filters should be cleaned or replaced even' 30 to 
60 days during the heating season. Ask your serv- 
ice person to show you how; it s an easy job that s 
important to do. 
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You might also inquire about how to dean the 
fan blades that move air through the system. This 
blower should be cleaned out at least once a year 
or It will interfere wiiJi hot air flow. 



Finally, vacuum, or dust the register of your 
air heating sytem every few weeks so that dust and 
dirt ^on't build up. 

Water Heating Systems 

To improve the efficiency of a hot- water heat- 
ing bjsstcm, bleed the air fr(^m >i^ur radiators unce 
or twiqp a year. Turn the air valve or the key on 
each radiator until water comes out. Hold a bucket 
under the valve and remember that the water is 
hot Shut the valve tightly when the water stops 
spurting. 

Steam Heating Systems 

Every three weeks dunng the heating season 
drain a bucket of water out of your boiler. (Ask 
\()ur service person to demonstrate.) This will pre- 
vent sediment from setUing on the bottom of the 
boiler. B> "insulating" the boiler from the burner 
flame, sediment can increase the amount of fuel 
•needed to heat the water and make steam. 

Insulating Heating Ducts 
and Pipes 

F!xposed heating pipes and ducts that run 
through unheated spaces— attics, garages, crawl 
spaces— should be insulated. Duct insulation is 
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available in 1"- or 2"-thick blankets. The thicker in- 
sulation is preferable, especially if you have rectan- 
gular ducts. Before insulating, seed the cracks 
between each section of ducting with caulk or duct 
tape., Keep the insulation foil facing outward, and 
seal the seams tightly with tape to avoid moisture 
build-up that will ruin the insulation. 




For some tips on pipe insulation, see ^Insulating 
Water Heaters'". 



Cooling Systems 
Central Air Conditioning 

Whole-house (central) air conditioning systems 
should be checked by a service person once a year. 
If your air conditioner uses the same ducts as your 
heating system, the dampers may have to be read- 
justed since different settings are usually required 
for heating and coolirig. 

In between check-ups, replace the air filters 
every 30 to 60 days and clean the condenser 
coils of dust and dirt. Abk^vour service person to 
show you how. 

If the condenser unit is located outside your 
house it should be shaded; when it has to work in 
the sun, fuel is wasted. In shading the condenser, 
be careful not to obstruct tlie flow of air. 

Make use i^f windt>w and attic fans to reduce 
\uuT air-condint>ning h^ad. Never run the fan at the 
same time as the air conditioner. 

Room Air Conditioners 

The filters on portable room air conditioners 
should be cleaned reguku"ly. If problems develop, 
the unit shouki be repaired by a professuMial. When 
buying a room air rondiljoner, be sure to check the 
EER — Hnergy Kfficnency Ratio. The higher the 
KI^R, the less electriaty will be used to cool the - 
same amount of air. You may find an Iuierg>' (kiicle 
Label instead of an liKR on the unit. This label al- 
lows you to compare energy efficnennes and annual 
operating costs of all similar units. 



Other Ways 

to Reduce Your 4^ 
Air-Conditioning Load 

1 . Watch your thermostat— if you have central air 
conditioning, you can save about 37c of your air 
conditioning bill for every' degree you TURN 
UP the thermostat. 

2. VVlienever you can, use the fan setting on room 
air conditioners rather than ci^oling setting. 

3. Turn off lights during the day — most of the 
electncity they use makes HEAT, not light. 

4. Don't use heat-generating appliances, such as 
dishwashers, during the hot part of the day. 

5. Shade room air conditioners and make sure that 
drapes and furniture are not blocking the air 

' flow. 

6. Caulk the cracks between your room air condi- 
tioner and the window frame. Rope caulk is es- 
pecially ^(X)d for this job. 

7. Ck)se off unused r(V)ms. If necessar>', weather- 
btnp the diK^rs or use a fabnc draft stopper at 
the threshold. (See Weatherstnpping chapter.) 

FIREPLACES AND 
WOOD STOVES 

More and more people are kK)king to fire- 
places and W(K)d-burning stoves as supplemental 
(and total) sources of heat. 



Fireplaces 
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Logs crackling in the fireplace ma> be roman- 
tic, but don't expeit them to \ieid much heat. The 
sad fact is thdt firc'places — when used in addition 
to conventional heating systems — are big energj' 
k)sers. Not only does S5^i of the heat from your 
fire go nght up the chimney, but your fireplace also 
robs the house of the air heated by your furnace. 

If you do use your firep[ace, keep the logs 
burning low and make sure to close the damper as 
soon as the fire is completely out. (Heat can es- 
cape thn^ugh >our fireplace even when no fire is 
bumingi) For fireplaces without dampers, consider 
punhtising a glass fireplace enclosure; they're fairly 
expensive, but they'll prevent* heat loss and are 
(juite attractive. 

Wood Stoves 

Wood-buniing stoves can help cut headng bills, 
biit before buyuig one, you must acquaint your- 
self with all the necessary precautions. Im- 
projKT.ift^tallaUon, defective chimneys and 
ina(Ie(|uate maintt;iiance —rather than faulty 
stoves- are the uuise of most stove-related fires. 
•"S(mie state^ nujiiire permits for wood stoves and 



inspecUons once the stove is installed. Check with 
^iQUr local fire department. ' 

If you already have a wood stove, be sure that 
you have: 

• proper wall and floor protection; 
" • a fire exUnguisher, smi^ke detector and 
metal ash holder. 



APPLIANCES/LIGHTING 

By using your apphances and hghting wisely, 
you can reduce enarg\^ consumpUon at no cost, 
WITHOUT reducing your comfort. 



Appliances 
Stoves and Ovens 

1 . Avoid preheaUng the oven; it's not necessan- 
' for foods that will cook for over an hour. 

2. Check your gas stove's flame color; it should be 
blue. If the flame has traces of yellow, the 
burners may be clogged and need cleaning. 

3. WTien cooking, use a broad flat pan that fits the 
burner. Keep pots and pans covered when 
heating. 

4. Use a pressure cooker or crock pot when pos- 
sible. 

5. Use the burner rather than the oven when you 
can. This is a particularly g(K)d idea during the 
summer when you're trvnng to keep the kitchen 
cool. 

6» Whtn cooking, open the oven door as httle as 
possible. You can lose up to 25^f of the heat 
each time the door is opened. In winter, leave 
the tnen door open when you've finished cook- 
n ing to help heat the room. 



Refrigerators/Freezers 



I. 

2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 
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Keep your refrigerator at 38°-4(f F, your 
freezer at 3" F. Long-term freezers sh(^uld be 
set at OP F. 

Defrost your free/er regularly. Never let frost 
get thicker than V\ inch. 
Make sure that the refrigerator door is sealed 
Ughtly. Wlien the door is shut, you should have 
difficulty pulling a piece of paper through. An 
old refrigerator d(K)r can be sealed with plastic 
V-type w(»atherstripping. 

Don't open the refrigerator d(K)r unless it's nec- 
essary. 

Cool foods before placing Ifiem in the refrigera- 
tor; hot f(K)ds will cause the refrigerator to turn^ 
on its cooling mechanism. 

55 



When buying a new refrigerator, consider one 
with a **power saver switch." It lets you turn off 
the mtemal heating device that prevents refrig- 
erators from bweating. Some old refrigeraturb 
feature this device. Also remember that a 
"frobt'free" refrigerator uses much more energy 
tfian one that needs manual defrosting. 

Dishwashers 

and Laundry Appliances 

L Use dishwasbers, clothes washers and dryers 
only when they are full, 

2. Don't use the "rinse hold" or **pot scrubber" cy- 
cle on your dishwasher. Use cold water to rinse 
dishes. Let your dishes air dry. 

3. Use cold water for washing, and don t add too 
much dgfergent. WTienever possible, dry 
clothes outside on a clothes line. 



Lighting 

1 . Where lights are not necessary. TURN THEM 
OFF. 

2. Use fluorescent bulbs wherever possible. A 25- 
watt fluorescent bulb gives off as much light as 
a lOO-watt incandescent one. 

3* Clean light fixtures regularly. 

4. Eliminate some of the need for artificial lighting 
during the day by placing desks and reading 
chairs near windows. 

CLOTHING 
AND BEDDING: 
Keeping Comfortable 
While Saving Energy 

If you maxinruze your "body insulation" you 
need no,[ sacrifice cumifurt when you turn the ther- 
mostat down or up. While we humans do maintain a 
constant body temperature, compared to other 
members of the animal kingdom, our bodies are not 
very well insulated. Lacking fur or feathers, we lose 
or gain body heat rather quickly upon contact with 
cold or hot air. Happily, diis absence of natural insu- 
lation can be easily rectified by a wise choice of 
clothing. 

Keeping Warm 
Layering 

By weanngrseveral thin layers of clothing 
rather than one heavy layer, you trap aif — one of 
the best insulators— between the layers and keep 
your bixi) warmer. Layered dotling also gives you 
the advantage of being able to adapt readily to 

^ ' hanges in temperature, since y ou can remove 

i/^yers as the thermometer goes up. 



Nightcaps and socks 

Your body loses heat most quickly through the 
head, hands and feet. At night, a nightcap and socks 
can go a long way toward making you warmer when 
the thermostat s turned low. Longjohns help tool 
During the day or evening, wear extra sweaters or 
wrap yourself in a cozy quilted sack. Instructions 
for this easy-to-sew project are presented at the 
end of this section. 



Keeping Cool 



If your first inclination is to shed clothes when 
the thermometer climbs, you might do well to con- 
sider how the denizens of very hot climates dress. 
The flowing robes, caftans and bumooses favored 
by desert peoples around the world keep them cool 
in several .ways: not only do these garments shade 
the wearer from the sun, they also allow air to cir- 
culate freely underneath which evaporates perspira- 
tion and cools the body. 

Loose-fitting clothes made of natural fibers — 
cotton, linen or even wool — which are both porous 
and absorbent can actually keep you cooler than 
tight-fitting shorts or T-shirts. 



Bedding 



As with clothing, layered bedding works best. 
Several light blankets will keep you wanner than 
one heavy blanket or quilt. If you can afford one, a 
down comforter is an excellent insulator because it 
traps many layers of air. Just think of what down 
does for the goose! TheJ^ expensive wool and 
synthetic comforters, (M course, are more than ade- 
quate for the nighttime temperatures we recom- 
mend. Using an electric blanket is more energy- 
efficient than heating up the whole bedroom with a ^ 
space heater. In very cold regions, flannel bed- 
sheets are a good investment. And remember to 
keep your bed away from windows and cold exte- 
rior walls. 

A Quilted Sack 

This **body sack", based on a .design fi-om The 
Mother Earth News, will keep you comfortable while 
youVe reading, watching television.or just relaxing. 
The sack is easy to make; all it requires are an old 
quilt or comforter and some very basic sewing . 
skills. • 

The quilt or comforter may be used as is. which 
avoids having to cut aiTd hem the material, or it may 
be cut to size. For a custom-sized bag, measure the 
person from shoulders to feet and add about a foot to 
allow extra room for sitting. The width of the material 
should be approximately 60 inches. 

i . Fold the quilt in half lengthwise, ri^t sides to- 
gether. Make two marks along one side — one 16" 
ft-bm the bottom, and the second 30" from the 
first mark. 




2* Pin long edges together. Stitch a 3/4" seam from 
the bottom to the first mark. Baste to the second 
mark. 

3. Install the zipper between the first and second 
marks, using a centered application. 




4. Lay the quilt flat on the floor, and position it so 
that the seam is in the center. Pin the bottom 
edges together and stitch closed. 

5. Turn the sack right side out, 

6. Attach 6 snaps along the top inside edges and two 
more just above the zipper on the.inside edges. 
Use the illustration as a guide for ball and s(x:ket 

. placement of the snaps. 



Materials 


Tools 




■f 1' loll 






heavy-duty thread 


sewing machine 


H beis or gnpper or 


heavy-duty needle 


^ (can also be 




sewn by hand) 


QD 




sew-on snaps, 


tailor's chglk 


size 3 or 4; 




* 


old quilt or comforter; 




A- 




30" heavy-duty zipper 






Note: A patient far a *'Warm Sack'* that can be niade 
fnm any (fuilted fabric is available fnm Coats & 
" Clark, Inc., Comunnr and Educational Affairs Dc- 
^rt)nenL T2 Cummings Pdnt Road, StanifmL CT 

eric'''? 
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Chocking 
A Contractor 

If you decide that a particular home energy 
improvement should be done by a contractor, here 
are some things to consider when looking for the 
nglit person for the job: 

Where to start looking 

Get recommendations. Ask friends, neighbors 
and co-workers for the names of good contractors. 
Gather as much information as you can about each 
contractor s reliability and the quality of his/her 
work. 

The local chapter of the National Association 
of Home Builders or the Home Builders Association 
is very helpful in recommending contractors. 

Your banker will recortmend a good contractor 
if he or she is lending you t\^Ktoney to do the 
work. ^ - 

From these sources, make up-^a list of three 
or four, contractors. 

How to narrow your list 

Ask each contractor for the names of past cus- 
tomers. Call them and ask if they were satisfied 
with the work. If the customer is willing, you might 
visit his or her house for a first-hand appraisal. 

See how long each contractor has been in 
businei^s— generally, the longer the better. 

Call your local Better Busmess Bureau and 
ask if any complaints have been lodged against the 
C()nU*actors on your list. 

Get an estimate from each contractor on any 
job vou think will cost more than $200. 

. Signing the contract 

Have The contractor vmf^''t^r^ spedfic con- 
tract for your job. Rvnjht^cr carefully and sign it 
only when you are fyJfysatisfied that it includd|l 
everv'thing you wai/ done. I^lans. specifications and 
. the time penod in which the job will be completed 
should be s[X'lle(l out. 
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FINANCING 
HOME ENERGY 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The federal govenimenl provides tax incen- 
, lives and low-interest loans to encourage energy ^ 
cojiservatioh and the development of alternative en- 
^ergy sources. There are also a number of federally 
^fiirtded programs to help low-income families and 
the eldtfrly cope with rising fuel costs. ' 

ENERGY 
TAX CREDITS 

Uftlike taxi deductions, ever\' dollar of a tax 
*• tredU saves a clollar of federal taxes, regardless of 
your tax bracket, 

halation and 
CDnservatfon Credit 

o Homeowners and renter^^ are eligible for a 
t^ixjcredit of up to .^K) of the first $2,(X)0 
• spent) bi)r .making a variet> of conservation irti- 
provetiient^ to their "pnnoipttl'^ rebidenteb from 
•April 20. 1977 to f)ctembet'31, 1986. 
^ Aihong the improvement^ covered are: 

• ceiling, whll and floor insulation 

• caulking and weatherst ripping 

storm or thennal windows and doors \ 

• automatic energy-saving thermostats 

• funijice modifications to improve fuel efficiency 

Renewable 

Energy Source Credit 

Homeowners and renters* who buy and install 
M)Lir; geothermal, or vvind-powered tH.iUipniejit for 
heating and a>oluig» hot^ water ami electnat> gener- 
aUon are eligibfe^ur a t<ix credit of up to $*}.(K)() 
(4(n i^UlH' fir&t inim) spent). ^ ' . 

• St(K^h(>lders ofrooperative housing corporations 
' * *^n(l ow^iiers ()LL'on(lotniniU!ns may'i^laim a credit 

based on thetr share of' the cost of the qualifying 
Items. ' • ^ . 

SOLAR AND 

CONSERVATION 

BANK 



r. ^'v^ Congress has passed legijjation creating a So- 

' ' * lar and Conservation Bank, and regulations are now 
^ ' O drafteil that will provule subsidies to 

'gj^^esuk'nts and busuiessi^s who take out loans to bir> 
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qualifying energy-saving arici^ solar devices. Because 
funding is limited, the b/nk subsidies will probably 
be available primarily fi/r passive soru;. applij:iitipns 
and to low-income fa 
lar. 
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LOANS 

Many federal departments and agenaes offer 
loans or loan guarantees for energy consen/ation 
home improvements: / ' ' V 

Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD)* 

1. Section 312 loans: Federal loans of up to 
$2^7,000 at 3% interest for 20 years are available for 
home rehabilitation, 'ITie costs of insulation, storm 
d(x)rs and windows, heat pumps, solar installations, 
anrl other conservation items can be financed by 
these loans. Priority is given to low- and moderate-^ 
income applicants iti urban renewal areas. ^ 

For other requirements and information: con- 
tact Office of Urban Rehabilitation & Community 
Reinvestment, Room 7170, HUD, 451 7th Street, 
SW, Washington, DC .204 10. 

2. Loan insurance for multi-family dwell- 
ings: Government loan insurance is now available 
on loans for the installation of energy -saving and so- 
lar systems or individual electric metering. The- in- 
surance should make it easier for multi-family • ^ 
property owners to finance these improvements. 
Contact: Office of Housing, R(H)m 9220, HUD, 451 
7Ui Street, SW, Washii^on, DC 20410. 

'^'At press time, the availability of these fiinds is • 
uncerUiin. You may want to consider a community 
development block gr<mt (see page 61). 

» 

The Veterans . 
Adniinistraltion (VAj 

Loanfe from the VA'^ direct and guaranteed 
home loan program cjiti be used to finance a range 
lif conser\ation improvements, such as insulation, 
weatlie'rstripping, caulking, storm windows and ^ 
'd(K)rs, and furnace nioflifications. Contact: Loan' » 
^iuanintee Service, DepL 'of Veterans Benefits. 
Washington.' DC 20420. V « 

- — - * ^ 

Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA) 

fmiHA county offices will give home im- 
provemetiCrepali* lo-ans of' up to $7>,500 with a 1% 
interesLnke. Full grants of up to $r),()(K)'are availa- 
ble tJi^ons 62 yeans or older if thvy4^ not have 
the ability to repay. Contact: FmHA, .US Depirt- 
ment of A^^riculture, R(K)m 5.115. Soutii Agriculture 
Building, Washington, 1)C'2025(). 



Tennessee 

Valley Authority (TV A) 

(Tennebbet', Vir^ma, Ntiilh C<in)lina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, MibMbbippi) 

TVA customers wha-heat eleclncaDy are ebgi- 
ble for mtcrest-free loaiib of up to $2,00() (7 years 
repayment) for attic and floor insulaUon, stonii win- 
dows, weatherbtnpping and Laulking/Ftjr cl^bttjinerb 
who uvi} nx>I electncall>, loan.s do not cover floor 
insulation or.stonrj windowb. 

TVA also offers a free hoAe energy' survey to 
any residential customer who requests one. 

RESIDENTIAL 
CONSE^ATION SERVICE 

Beginning m the 1980-81 heating season,, most 
electric and gas utihues are required by the US Na- 
. tional Energy Act to infonn you of potential conser- 
vation and solar improvements to your home andT(x 
provide you with cost esUmates. Uubties can charge 
no more than :&15'fof an f)n-S!te energy audit and in 
some slates will provide this service for free. 

"^*^kilitieh must also give you a list of lenders, 
• suppliers and LtjntraUors, and even tjffer to arrange 
for installation and finaniing. Your utility may itselL 
make huins. for itjnservation measures, such <is \ 
storm windows, insulation, wind systems, and p<is- 
solar imprtjvements. whkh you repay with the 
monthly gas tjr electric bill. For more ihft^mitititm 
ton^ajt ytiur utility or;. write to. l^uilding .Services 
Division, Con.scrvatioh and Renewable Knergy 
Dept., Departinent of liner gy. Mail St^)p (>-B()25, 
\ Forrest;il Building, KKK) Indeixiidence Avenue, 
SW, Washington, DC 20585. 



EMERGENCY AID 

There are a number of federal and state pro- 
grams which provide low income and elderly per 
sons with financial and tc^'hnical assistance to 
insulate their homes and to help defray rising fuel 
costs. As a rule, federal and sUite funds are adnun- 
is^ere(l through local comniunitv action programs 
(CaI^s). 



Weatherization 
Assistance Program — 
Deparj|tment of Energy 

Low income hcaiseholds, es|x'clally the elderly 
and the handicapped are eligible to reeeive weather 
ligation assistance under this DOH program, whiih 
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a maxinuim grant of $8(K) per dwelling t(j 



*niake home repairs and other energy-saving im- 
provements. 

A low-income household is one whose com- 
bined income faHs below 125^^ of federal income 
poverty guidelines, or receives certain federal, state 
and local assistance payments. 'Fhe state or local 
* agency (usually a CAP) deteniiines which eligible 
homes are to be weatherized. 

For further infonnation, wnte WV^ieri/ation 
^ Assistance Frgigram, Office of State Programs, 
DOF, lOOO Independence Avenue. SW, Washing- 
ton, DC '20585. 

Low-Income Energy 
Assistance Program 
Department of Health 
and Human Services, 
formerly HEW 

This program enables states to jirovide finan- 
ciid assistance to eligible low-income households to 
help tliem pay theiNuel bills. Payments are made 
either directly to the hoiisehold or to the fuel sup- 
-phei^. In the case of tenants in public or subsidized 
housing, payment mav be made [n the Building op- 
erator The aniouirt depends on htiUsehold inctjine 
and energy eosts. climate, and the presence (jf an 
elderly or handicapped perstiii in the household. Eli- 
gible liouseht^lds are those with incomes below fed- 
eral guidelines, as well as those with at least one 
[)erstiii ebgible ftjr Aid t^rj Families with Dependent 
(Jhtldren, SupplemenUil Secunty Inctmie, Food 
- Stamps and certain Veterans AdniinistraUon bej 
fits. 

^ Wlule nu payments may be made und^r this pro- 
grani for repairs or home weatheri/|ition improve- 
ments^ households must be referred to otiier > 
agencies for these services. The pre^am will be ad- 
ministered by the StKial Security, the state Depart- 
ment of Social Services or local CAPs. The state is 
retjuired to [iubliii/e the prtjgram <ind make every ef- 
fort to reaih and servj^htjse eligible for assistance. 

COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK GftANTS- HUD 

Grants are made available through the local 
governments of citie;^ over 50, (XX) to help low- and 
moderate-intotne persons make home improve- 
ments, iniluding weathen/ing their homes. Smaller 
communities must apply to MUD regional offices for 
grar^ts. For information, contact your mayt^r's office 
or FnUtlement Cities Division. ComtiJunitv Planning 
& pevelopment, Rixnn 7282. HlJD.Mr)! 7th 
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rt-ot. SW, Washington, DC 2M\{). 
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BRINGING ENERGY 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

TOTHE 

COMMUNITY: ^ 
BRANCHING OUT 



In this section, you'll find a variety of ways to 
help others benefit from your experience in saving 
energv* and saving money. All of the ideas pre- 
sented here 'Have been tried with great success by 
individuals and community groups around the coun- 
tr>'. Most of the projects were done on a shcx^- 
string, taking advantage of the volunteer time, 
technical help, materials, and s.upport of local civic 
groups, schools and businesses. 

Since we can't possibly cover the whole range 
of innovative ways to reach out to the community, 
we've included a list of additional resources which 
we think will prove helpful. ^ 
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REACHING OUT ^ 
AND PLUGGING IN . 

' No matter where vou live, it's likely that a 
network of,coniniunii\ org^ii/ations alread> exists 
— block assoaations, women's groups, garden 
clubs, churches, etc. Faced with ever-nsing fuel 
costs and shortag(*s of suj)pl\, chances are that 
main of these groups have, already begun to ad- 
^Jress the energy question in sortie way. If there 
are ongoing 6nergv programs in your community. 
It's here you m<i^' wish to plug in. If such programs 
don't exist, perhaps witli a htUe nudge from you 
they'll gel a Hlart. 

REACH OUT TO* 

Solar and environmental organizations 
, Youth groups 
Neighborhood associations 
Religious organizations 
YMCA/YWCA, PTAs, school boards 
Librane^i 

Commumtv colleges 
^ - (lult education progrnims 
\ 
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Special interest groups — low-income, senior citi- 
zens, labor, consumers, minondes, taxpayers 

Elected officials, pubhc servants 

Community service groups — Elks, Lions, Opti- 
mists, Rotanans, Junior League, Assistance 
League, League of Women Voters ^ 

Women's groups — American Association of Univer- 

* sity Women, Natoonal Orgamzadon for Women, 
Associated Women's Clubs 

Business associations 

Chambers of Commerce 

Utilities 

"^Reaching Up, Reaching Out, p. 7L 



SOME IDEAS FOR 
RAISING ENERGY 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Willie the following projects differ in the 
amount of time, effort and organizational back-up re- 
quired to carr>^ them out, most can be adapted to 
meet the special needs and resources of you and 
your community. 

Conduct A Home 

Weatherization 

Wprkshop 

Six volunteers from the Colorado Solar Energy 
Association did it. Their 4-sessi()n hands-on work- 
shop took about five months to plan. Workshop par- 
ticipants first learned how to do a home energy 
audit and tried out various insulating materials and 
techniques. Then the Workshop was spht into teams 
of 5 to 10 people. With tht^^*lp of instructors, the 
teams weathen/ed nine low-mLonie homes using^ 
materials donated bv local merchants and manufac- 
turers. A final session w^s devoted to a lecture, and 
tour of two well-desigRed passive solar buildings. 

As part of the follow-up the workshop plan- • 
ners prepared an excellent guide on "how they did 
it": 

'^Saving Home Energy: A Handbook for (Orga- 
nizing a Hamls-On Energy Coriscn^ation 
Workshops* IS available from CSEA, PO Box 
5272. Denver, CO 80217 for $3.95, phis $.75 
for shipping ami handling. 

Start smalj 

If you don't have tlie time or orgaiizaUonal 
back-up for such an ambirious^project. get a fe\y 
fnends togetlier and plan*a series of home 
w(»athen/Hig days. In the spirit of a frontier hbuse- 
raismg, you can all make the rounds until every- 
one's home is done. 



Organize an 
ENERG YFAST 

Convince nfiembers of your community lo 
agree to: (1) give up driving Iheir cars one day a ' 
week; 12) reduce energv* use in their homes or 
businesses by 207c: and (3) educate at least two 
other people to dD the same. 

Creauve Iniuative. a non-profit research and 
educational foundauon in Palo .4lto. California, tned 
It with great results. CI volunteers visited over 
12.()0(J households and got 78% to partiapate m 
ENERGYFAbT. CI also established a local **Youth 
Conserv^ation Corps" in which high school students 
educate and encourage their families to improve 
their enl?rg>' u*e. 

For mtowuitum on E\ ERG YFAST and the 
Youth Conservatum Corps, mitact Paul Val- 
entine. Creative Initiative, 222 High Street, 
Pah Alt(K CA 94301 

Start small ^ 

Tr\' your bkxrk or apartment building first, or 
your department at work. 

Hold an 

Energy-Consciqus 
Fashion Show 

The League of Women Voters in Santa P'e. 
New Mexico, hosted one as part of an overall en- 
ergy- awareness campaign. Their "Dress Up — Dial 
Down" fashion show/luncheon demonstrated how, 
' by layering clothing and choosing fabrics and acces- 
sones wisely, women an^l their families could stay 
warm with the thermostat low. 

Other possible themes: (1) alternatives to 
long-distancl* energy-cf)nsuming vacations; (2) 
eniTg>'-c()nserving c(X)king; (3) energ>'-conscious 
deSigii and intenor decorating. 

Make Your 
Apartment Building 
More Energy-Efficient 

' Theaenants of a 150-unit New York City co- 
operauve are doing jast that. With the help of a lo- 
cal school of architecture and a licensed engineer, 
' 'the residents of 1 Gra6e Terrace have begun a 
systemauc program to Incorporate energy conserva- 
tion measures in their building. Some of the steps, 
such as reducing the hot water temperatu^-e and us- 
ing cokl water in 66^ of the building's washing ma- 
dunes, lost nothing yet will yield up to $2,5(X) in 
FR ir"^^^ a year. Other measures — e.g,, heat coc^ 
radiat(irs and fluorescent lightinj^in 5 



public areas — require a capital outlay, but are ex- 
pected to pay for themselves in five years. 

For more in/onnatum, contact Gracie Terrace 
Apa^nent Corporation, 1 Gracie Terrace, 
New York NY 10028. 

\ 

Encourage Adult 
Education Courses 
in Energy-Saving Skills 

Local community colleges or high school adult 
education programs can be an excellent t(^pl-fei^en- 
erg>' education. That's what Bonnie Howe of the 
People's Organization for Energ>* Resources 
(POWER) in Aberdeen, Washington. Ifound, As part 
of power's effort to help low-income and senior 
citizens help themselves. Howe organized a free 
sipc-session course, co-sponsored by the Grace Har- 
bor Community College, A carpenter taught how to 
make the simple plumbing and home repairs needed 
for an energ>'-conserving home. The participants, 
includirig m?iny senior citizens and women who 
headed households, received two college credits ' 
while learning energ>' and money-saving skills. 

A set of guidelines for running a conservation 
course is available from Paul Yotanans, Di- 
rector, Grace Harbor Comynunity College, 207 
S, Chehalis, Aberdeeti, WA 98520. ^ 

Start a Weatherization 
or Fuel Cooperative 

In many communiUes across the United States 
people are saving money by buying insulaUon and 
fuel in bulk, 

• The Creduco insulaUon cooperative in Ann Ar- ' 
bor, MichigajL buys insulaUon wholesale and en- 
courages ni?Hjfers to install it themselves. 
Estimated savings: up to A07c. 

• Because one-half of the people in Hams County, 
GeX)rgia. use wood stoves for heating, the West 
Georgia Farmers Coop adde4a w(K)d-buying 
service. Now, members and nofi-members alike 
can buy stove w(X)d at a big discount. 

• The AssooaUon of Neighborhood Housing Devel- 
opers (ANHD), a non-profit group in New York 
City, buys heating oil for 23 apartment buildings 
at a yearly savings of $50. (XX), or $1(X) to $150 
per apartment. 

vSince (pte a bit of capital is required to get a coop- 
erative going, It may make sense to approach an 
exisUng C(X)p or credit union in your community 
about taking on insulation or fuel buying as one of 
Its member services. 

For infowiation mi how to set up a buying 
'coop, contact Stewart Kohl, North American . 
Students of Cooperation, Box 7293. Ann Ar- 



I bar, MI 48107, Also the Cooperative League 
/;] of the USA. 1828 L Street NW^ Washington, 

DC 20036! Xheaper by the Million. a how- ' 
" ; to booklh, is available from ANHD, 115 East 
, j 23rd Street, New York, NY 10010 for $3, 00 
postpaid. 

Start small 

Get a group of neighbors to "weathenze" to- 
gether and negotiate wjibJoc^ merchants and/or 
contractors for reduced rates on materials and 
services. 

FOUR WAYS 
TO TEACH THE 
CHILDREN 

Children's 
Library Hour 

The New Mexico Solar Energ>' Association 
convinced a local library to hold a children*s 
cunservatiun/solar energ> program during a regu- 
larly scheduled children s library hour. Through ex- 
periments, films, songs and discussion the children 
were introduce^! to energy principles in a most en- 
joyable way. 

^ j Getting Energy 
: ' into the Cgrnajium 

' • Although many free or low-cost materials on 

energy conservation are currently available, not all 

r^'[ schools have taken advantage of them. The National 
Council of Jewish Women of Stamford. Connecticut 
IS trying to do something about it. NCJW is working 

^' with local teachers to find out what information ex- 
ists, and circulating petitions calling upon the public 

:t. j schools to adopt an energy unit within the saence 

y curriculum. 

I Cutting 

j School Energy Costs 
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To cut dowi on gas and electricity use, a New 
Orleans school district ofifered students 50% of the 
energy dollars -saved during the 1978 school year. 
The kids were given the cnoice of spending the 
money on school equipment, supplies, repair or ren- 
ovation. Student governments of 88 schools are 
now reaping the rewards of the $300, OOD saved. 
What better way to' teach the lesson that saving en- 
: f \i ' ergy means saving dollars? 

' I j^^^ further information, contact -Sar}! 
^ O , Srametto, Deputy Superintetident, 4100 Touro 
ER|C Street, New Orkan^, LA 70122. 
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Children's Traveling 
Show 

The Lollipop Players, three talented women in 
Connecticut, have put together a traveling energy 
conservation show for children. Using pantomime 
and songs they teach the children valuable lessons 
in energy conservation. During the year the show is 
presented to eager audiences in schools, community 
fairs and other local events. 

HELP ORGANIZE 

AN ENERGY FAIR ' 

Towns and cities from Alaska to Floridp have 
been the sites of all-day energy fairs. In Brevard, 
Florida, the Florida Regional Energy Action Com- 
mittee .^nsored a free "Energy Awareness Day" 
which*featured a host^of energy exhibits, speakers 
and entertainment. The event provided the commu- 
nity with practical information on energy use, con- 
servation and alternatives. 

The Women's Energy- Outlet, a day-long en- 
ergy- fair sponsored b> Consumer Action Now and a^ 
coalition of community groups, attracted thousands 
of residents in Stamford, Connecticut. They viewed 
conservation and solar exhibits and partiapated in 
workshops and demonstrations ranging from 
weathenzing techniques to a Car Care Clinic for 
women. 

Planning, organizing and publicizing events 
such as these 'require lots of time, energy and just 
plain hard work. Yet those who have tried it will be 
quick to agree that the pay-off is great. Further- 
more, there are many excellent guides which give 
step-by-step "how-to's" on getting such events off 
Jthe ground. 

^ Here's one: "So You Want to Have an Energy 
Fai/\ from the Center for Renewable Re- 
sources, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. See our Resource 
List for others. 

Start small 

If you're not up to organizing a full-scale en- 
ergy fair, why not do an energy exhibit for an al- 
ready planned event — like a garden show, street 
fair, or bazaar. 



SOME ADDITIONAL 
RESOURCES 

Mtjching Up, Reaching Out: A Guide to Orga- 
nizing Local Solar Events, Solar Energy Research 
Institute. Order, from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402 (stock #061-000-00345-2). $8.50. 



A must! Includes: (1) 15 case studies of successful 
solar and energy conservation activities (some bor- 
rowed for this section); (2) an organizing primer on 
what to do before, during and after an event, in- 
cluding tips on fund-raising, publicity, speakers; (3) 
an annotated bibliography on 11 energy topics. 

The Grass Roots Fundraising Book. Joan 
Flanagan, Swallow Press, Cfiicago, IL, 1977. $5.25. 

' How to raise funds and org$ni2e special events. 
« 

*'Some Organizing Strategies that Are Doable 
— More or Less". Ken Bossong, Citizens' Energy 
Project, 1110 6th Street, NW, #300, Washington, 
DC 20001. 1978. $2.50. 

Low-cost ways for groups to exchange information 
and put on events. 

"The Energy Consumer". U.S. Department of 
Energy, Office of Consumer Affairs, Washington, 
DC 20585. Free. 

News of federal energy programs and citizen self- 
help projects around the U.S. It is the source of a 
number of the projects described in this section. 

"Getting into Print". League of Women 
Voters, 1730 M Street, NW. Washington, DC 
.20036, 1974. 25*. 

How to get publicity, write press releases, hold 
press conferences. 

"Community Guide". League of Women 
Voters. SO. 

Ways to bring diverse otizen groups together on 
energy issues. 
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CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE 

ENERGY FIELD 

A Study prepared for ihc Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress in 1979 estimates that if the 
country ch(K)ses a sohr aiul conservation path in- 
stead of reljing on conventional fuels, we will net as 
many as 2.000.()(X) jobs by the year 2()00! 

In towns and cities across the countr>', women 
are already beginning to take advantage of the 
growing job and business opportunities in the en- 
ergv' field. 

• In Rochester, New York, a secretar>- 
thought she would earn some extra money by 
weatherbtnpping neighbors' windows in her spare 
time. She is now devoting full time to her thriving 
;1 ^ weatJienzation business. 

: ^ • In San Franqsco, California, a woman is co- 

? -ili' owner of a successful solar sales and contracting 
^"■"^TT business: the company's installation crew is also 
/ y " headed by a wom^n. 

' y / • in New Haven. Connecticut, a former social 

^> worker is studving solar design, heat-loss calculation 

and plumbuig at a local technical sch(K)l. it'll be an- 
:[' \ other year before she completes the two-year pro- 
> gram, but she's already had two job offers! 

- • in Golden, Colorado, a woman who Volun- 

' I teered for a citizen group that promotes conserva- 

" ; tion and solar energ\' is now a paid organizer for a 

l '-^ ^ major energy education and research institute. 

During the nejct tw^o decades, there will be a . 
/ ; wde range of jobs opc^ning up, from well-paying 
. . V blue collar |X)sitions to professionjil'and management 
^: jobs. !k\ause tlie energy field is so new, women 
. ^ * have an excellent chancy* to get in on the ground 
' fl(K)r. 

• • Jobs in conservation —energy auditors, insu- 

, lating eontraUors, lanx^nttrs, cement masons, 
electncians and plumbers. 

. • Jobs in solar— construction, sales, installa- 

: tion, semi-skilled manufacturing and mainterumce. 

;> • Jobs for architects and engineers; planners 

and economists; scientists and lawyers. 

; V - ^* Job^s in liidustry, government and p olito. 

* • For women (entrepreneurs, solar and conser-"^ 

^' . ^ ; vation businesses. 

RESOURCES 

■il Traditional and 
ai Non-Traditional C 

// O Affirnmhve Actum Re^ster. An empI7)rTnent 
^j.ERJjC^'Jogt^^* listing job opportunities for minonty, fe- 




male and handicapped professionals. Your local li- 
bran- or women's career center may have a copy. 

Blue-Collar Jobs for Women: A Complete 
Guide to Getting Skilled and Getting a Higfi-Paytng 
Job m the Trades, iMurial Lederer. Sunnse Books, 
K.P. Dutton. New York. 1979. 

/ Can Be Anything: Career and Colleges for 
Young Women, Joyce Slayton Mitchell. Bantam 
B(K)ks, Inc., New York, 1978, 

"National Directory of Women's iimployinent 
Programs." Women's Work I'orce, Wider Oppor- 
tunities for Women, Inc., 1649 K Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20006. $7.50. 

' Community Jobs, A newspaper with information 
on social change oriented careers. 1704 R Street, 
Washington, DC 20{X)^), (10 issues, 48.88 per 
year). 

"Women in Non-Tradidonal Jobs: Information 
and Resources." Wider Opportunities for Women, 
Inc., 1649 K Street. NW, Washington, DC 20006. 
$1.(K). 

"Women in the Sciences." Constance Carter. 
Research Section, Science and Technical Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, DC 20540. Free. 

Education and Training 

' ^^fationdl ^olar Energy Directory: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC 2()4U2. (stock # 061-(XK)-00368-l) $5.50 
(A State Solar Energy Education Directory for your 
state is available free from the National Solar Heat- 
ing and Cooling Infonnation Certter by calling 800- 
523-2929, m Pennsylvania 800-462-*} 983.) 'Diis 
directory provides a complete national listing of the 
thousands of hchools aaobs the country offering 
training in every aspect of solar use and environ- 
mental control. 

"Selected List of Educational Opportunities for 
Minonties and Women." Carol ilobson Smith. De- 
partment of Health, Kducatiun and Welfare, 400 
Maryland Avenue, SW^Washington, DC 20202. • 
Kree. 

The Solar Jobs Book, Katlierine Kricson. 
[inckhouse Publishing Company, M^j^sachusetts, 
1980. 



The following schools and organizations pro- 
vide women with training and counseling in non- 
traditional fields, such as can)entry, plumbing, 
energy-efficient constniction, et(\ Some provide a 
placement ^service as well. Write to them directly 
for more infonnation. 

Cornerstones 

54 CumbtTland Street 

Brunswick, MK 04011 



Women's Enterprises of BosJton 
755 Boylston Street 
Boston. MA 02116 

AU-JCraft 
. 19-23 St. Marks Place 
New York, NY 10003 

National Urban League, f(ic. 
600 East 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 

Recruitment and Training Program (R.T.P.) 
162 Fifth Avenue 
New York. NY 10010 

Wider Opportunities for Women 
1649 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

WAGES (Women's and Girls' Employment 

Enabling Service) 
202 Union Avenue 
Memphis. TN 38103 

Creative Employment Project — YWCA 
608 South 3rd Street 
Louisville. KY 40202 

Comprehensive Vocational Program for 

Women 
Brevard Community College 
Clearlake Road 
C(Koa. FL 32922 

National Congress qf Neighborhood Women 
11-29 Catherine Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 

' Skilled Jobs for Women 
111 South^Iamilton Street 
Madis6n. 11 53703 

Georgia Solar Coalition, Inc. 
3110 Maple Drive 
Suite 403-A 
Atlanta. GA :i03()5' 



Better Jobs for Women 
1038 Bannock Street 
Denver. CO 80204 

Women in Apprenticeship Program 

25 Taylor Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 

Non-Traditional Job Opportunities 
U)wer Columbia College 
1600 Maple 
Longview. WA 98a32 

Financing 
Your Education 

In addition to government aid programs for 
students, such as the National Direct Student Loan 
and Guaranteed Student Loan Program,* there are 

O J number i>f pnvate loans and grants earmarked ^- 

J C penally for women. 



The Business and Professional Women's Foun- 
dation administers four scholarship programs for 
job-related continuing education for mature women. 
Available to women over 25.whQ are pursuing full-- 
or part-time study in an accredited university, col- 
lege or trade school program. 

Contact: BPW 'Foundation 

2012 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 
General Federation of Wmnens Clubs awards 
scholarships to women through its local and state 
chapters. For the address of the Women's Club of- 
fice in your state. ^ 

Contact: GFWC 

1734 N Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Soroptimist Training Program aids women in 
re-training, entry or re-entry into the job market. 
Awards of $1,250 are granted by region. 

Contact: Soroptimist 

1616 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 
Society of Women Engineers administers 1 2 an- 
nual scholarships to women majoring in engineering. 
Awards range from $200 to $1750. ^ 

Contact: Society of Women Engineers 
United Engineering Center 
345 East 47th Street 
New York, NY 10017 

The Business and Professional Women's Foun- 
dation Fund for Woynen in Engineering has loaned 
over $100,000 to women engineering students. 
Maximum loan is $10,000 repayable over a 5-year 
period at 57c interest, beginning one year after 
graduation. 

Contact: BPW Foundation 

Engineering Loan Program » 
2012 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
\Yashington, DC 20036 

*For information ^contact any local bank. 

Publications 

"Educational and Financial Aid Sources for 
Women." Clairol, Inc., Li)ving Care Scholarship 
Pi^ogram, 345 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 
Free. 

"Educational Financial Aids," American Associ- 
ation of University Women, Sales Office, 2401 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20037, $1.00. 

"Financial Aid, A Partial List of Resources for 
Women," Project on the Status of Education of 
Women. ISlS R Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20009. Free, 

"Financial Aid: Where To Get It. How To Use 
It," The Business and Professional Women's Foun- 
) Nation, 2012 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washing- 
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ton, DC 20036. $1.00. ' ' 

"Financial Assistance for Education: Bil)liography 
and Resources." Catalyst, 14 East 60th Street, 
New York, NY 10022. $5.00. 

"Need a Lift?" The American Legion, PO Box 
1055, Indianapolis, IN 46202. $.50. (Scholarship and 
loan information, including state-by-state table of ed- 
ucational benefits.) 

Financing 

Your Energy Business 

U.S. Small Business Administration Solar En- 
ergy and Energy Conservation Loan Program. The 
SBA gives loans and loan guarantees, awards train- 
ing grants, and offers seminars to business people 
entering the energy field. Loans of up to $350,000 
are available to small businesses that are develop- 
ing, manufacturing, selling, installing or servicing 
specific solar and conservation measi^res (including 
insulation procedures). For more information, con- 
tact your local SBA office or write Evelyn Cherry, 
Special Projects Director, U.S, Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 1441 L Street, NW. Washington. DC 
20416. 

AT BiisiriessPackeL The National Center for 
Appropriate Technolngx, PO Box 3838, Butte, MT 
5970L $6.50. Includes information on the eco- 
nomics of starting an ''appropriate technology" busi- 
ness; financing and investment capital opportunities; 
and an annotated bibliography on small business or- 
ganization and operation. 

Starting Your Oum Energy Business. Institute 
for Local Self-Reliance, 1717 18th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20009. $4.0*. 

* The American Women's Economic Development 
Corporation provides management training, technical 
assistance and counseling for women entrepreneurs. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10020,, 

The National Solar Heating and Cooling Infor- 
malian Center will give you fi^e lists of manufac- 
turers in any three states. (800) 5'23-2929. 

For additional.information on jobs, education 
and business opportunities contact: 

American Women's Economic Development 

Corporation 
1270 Avenue of the Americas - ' ' 
New York, NY 10020 

Ass<xnation for Women in Science 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Suite 1122 / 
Washington, DC 20036 

Business and Professional Women's Foundation 
2012 Massachusetts Avenue. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

League of Women Voters Energy Education Fund 
730 M Street, NW • 
ERIC Washington, DC 20036 



National Council of Career Women 
Suite 818, National Press Building 
Washington, DC 20036 

NOTES: 
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Appliance Labeling Program ~A system of rating the 
energy -effinencv; uf major household apphances. An 
Ener^ihiuU' label att^n hed to the a[)pliaiice allows 
the sjiopperto compare its effinency and esUmated 
annual operating u)bts with tliDse of similar apph- 
ances. 

BEPS (Building Energy Performance Stamdards)— A 

nationwide building tiKle proposed bv the Depart- 
ment of p:nerg\ (DOK) that wiOeslabhsh standards 
for energy effmencv m aD new buildings. 

TU (British Thermal Unit)— The amount ot heat en- 
, erg>- required to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water one degree Fahrenheit, 
buniirtg a match 1 BTl' 

1 gallon fuel - 144.0(K)Bti:"s 

caulking-- Flexible matenal used to seal joints or cracks 
around the home and stop air infiltration. 

conduction PrcKVSs of heal transfer in which heat 

moves directly through a material. Windows lose heat 
through the glass by .conduction. 

convection - Heat transfer created by the motion of air. 
resulting froin temperature or density differences An 
example is hot air nsingand cold air falling. 

cost-effective— Refers to the cost ofa treatment com- 
pared with the yearly sa\ings and the unie required 
to get back the iruUal investment. 

countersink —To sink the heads of screws, naili? or bolts 
flush with or slighd> below the surface of the wukJ. 

cross bracing— Two pieces of wo(xl nailed between adja- 
' cent- joists. ff)rming an X. installed to hold the joists in 
ahgnnient and help distnbute fl(K)r loads. 

degree days — A unit'to calculate the heating/c(K)hng re- 
, (juirements of a building. It is the average tempera- 
ture differeiu e relative to 6.7 for a given diy. If the 
average tmtside temperature over '24 h()urh is 3(f F . 
the degree da>h would be35. The t^>tai number of de- 
gree davs dunng the heating season is a ^iieasure of 
, --the rebUij/t* sevenlv of the winter in an area. 

eaves -fVojeUing overhang at the lower edge of a roof. 

EER (Energy Efficiency Rating) A nupber given to 
rate the effmencv of many apphances including air 
conditioners. The luglier the number the less elec- 
tnnty the unit will use to do the same job as another 
unit with a lower number. The EpR systeyi is gradu-: 
. aOv being r(,'plat ed bv the Appliance Libeling Program. 

energy audit/survey I )elailed insp^'Ction of a home to 
rate Its energy effiaency. identify areas of heat loss, 
and reiommend energy i on.servation mea.siires. 

glazing llie lav er (f)r lavers) of glass or plastii m a wm- 
Vlow Windows with two lavers of glass (double ghz- 
mg) and an air space in b<^t ween lose half as much 
heat as single-glazed windows. 

heat flow. ITie movement of heat energv from hot to 
. lold objects bv conduction, convection or radiation. 
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humidiey Hie amount of water vapor (i.ioisture) m the 
.iir Y' »u feel warmer in winter if there ls mure humid- 
itv 111 a riK>in heiause it slows flown eva[X)ratJ0Dn. . 
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which IS a uH)ling process. Excess humidity makes 
>ou feel hot and sticky in the sununer for the .same 
reason. 

infiltration - TncontroOed flow of air into a dwelling 

througli Its cracks, leaks and other openings because 
of wind pressure. temix;rature difference, etc. 

insulation — Aiiv matenal which x^not a g(x)d conductor of 
heat energy The better a matenal resists heat trans- 
mission, the higher its R-value 

joist Anv of the parallel honzontal beams u.sed to support 
t he boards of a f](K)r or ceiling. 

kilowatt'— 1, 000 watts of electncal power. You pay for 
your electncnty by the kilowatt hour (kWh). which 
measures your actual consumption; a kWh equals 
about 3.4(X) BTU's. 

mitet- — To cut at any angle other than 91/'. 

non-renewable resources — Sources of energv' in limited 
supply such ab^)ssil fuels (oiK coal, natural gas) and 
uranium. 

payback period — The time needed to recover the invest- 
ment on a conservation measure, solar system, etc.. 
through the resulting savuigs on fuel. 

peak rates/off<^eak rates — Pllectncal pncnng based on 
not only the volume of electncnty used by the public 
but also on the time of day and the season when the 
electriaty is used. Wilder this sv stemnitilities offer 
lower rates during off-peak penods to encourage 
customers to use power when there is less demand 
on the gnd. 

* 

perm ratify ^ A measure of the vapor peniieability of 
' paint. The lower tRe perm rating, the more effective ' 
^ the paint is as a vapor bamer. 

r 

radiant energy - Knergv m the fonn of infrared rav s 

that travel tliroygh .space and warm an object withoirt 
physical contact. The sun is our greatest source of ra- 
diant energy. 

renewable resources -Sources of energy in unlimited 
natural suppl> such as wind, water, biomassand di- 
, rect sunhght. 

retrofit— The addition of energv and c on.servation sys- 
teni.s. siK h <is ac tive .solar or m.sulation. onto an exist- 
ing building. ' 

R-value - The resistance of a matenal. such as iiisuhtion. ' 
to heat flow*. 1 he higher the R value, the better the 
{)r()tecti()n against heat loss or gam. R-valuesare 
additive— double the insulation and you double its 
R-value. 

solar energy —Free radiant energv' from the sun which, 
when harnessed, can help to conserve our non- 
rniewable resources and pos.sibly replace some of 
them m the future 

at tiVi' solar A system for solar heating m which 
collectors absorb the sun's heat, and mechanical 
pumps transfer the heat to a storage system and cir- 
culate It to supply buildings with hot water and space 
heating. 

passive solar -Sv.stem for .st)lar heatiiV^ (H)ling 
which requires no mechanic <il devices because the 
stnicture it.self serves as a collec tor and storage me- 



tiiUHL It reheb un such dcbign features as proper 
bia)(hnK and nxnu i^nenlaUtju, lar^je south-faun^ win 
thiwj). iiihuLilin)^ ^hulttTj^ and uverhan^js for summer 
shachnK to iuaxiiiii/( st^Lir K<un in winter and mirunu/t 
It in bununer. Passive solar is best suited fijr new 
ctinstrutUun and space heating and t<K)bng. 

tix credit — An amount you are allowed by law to deduct 
trom taxes owed to the government. Tax crecKs are 
better than tax deductions because they reduce taxes 
ratlier than taxable income. For example, if vou owe 
$1(K)0 in fe^leral imoiiie taxes and you are entitled to 
the maximum $3(X) conservaUon tax credit, you pay 
only $7(X) in taxes. 

thermostat A dt ^ki that autoniatk<ill> a*, tnates equip- 
nient '^Hkh a^ furnaies, air unicbtioners. et». m re- 
sponse to changes in temperature. 

valance —Short omarnental (.iraper) hungatr^iss the iup 
of a window 

NOTES: 



vapor barrier— A waterpnxjf bner, suchasplastk fibn or 
aluminum foil, or waferpnxi paint, used tobliKk tlie 
passage of moisture thnjugh walls and ceibngs. Blan- 
kets and batts of insukitign usually coiiie witli.a paper' 
or alumiii^ini foil vapor bamer ab"ead> attached, with 
Kxjse-fill msulaUon a separate vapor barner must be 
added. The vapor biuner should jilways face tlie 
heated side of the house. 

♦ ^ 

weatherize To protect against the weather and make 
nn^re energy effuienl withuiulking, weatherstnpping 
and insulaUon, 

weatherstfipping -Strips uf material installt^d around tlie 
edges of diKjrs and wind<ms lu stop air infiitraUon. 

weep hole "SmaO opening t*u allow drainagt of nujisture 
from an enclosed space, such as a storm window. 
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All Through the House A Guide to Home Wea\henzSdion. Thomas Blandy and Dents Lamoureux. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 1980. . , . 4>...A. 

"Energy Cost Cutter," Consumer Guide, Vol. r^9^j/iuary 1^68. 

The Home£nergy Saver. Editors of Consumer Guide. Fawcett Books, New York, 1979. 

How to Cut Heating and Cooling Costs. Peter Jones. Butterick Publishing, New York, 1979. 

How to Save Energy and Money m Your Home. New York State Energy Office, Albarfy, NY, 1978. 

The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Carpentry and Woodworking Tools, Terms and Materials. Stanley Schuler. Ran- 
dom House, New York 1973. 

If) the Bank , Or Up tHe Chimney? Second ediUon. U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, DC, 1977. 

Money-Saving Guide to Energy in the Home, Consurfiers Onion, Movfht Vernon, NY, 1978. 

Movable Insulation, William Langdon. Rodale Press; Emmaus, PA, 1980. 

N6 Costandlow Cost Ways to Save Home Energy. Memphremagog Group. Vermont Action on Energy, Essex 
Junction, VT, 1979. - . " ' ' ' 

No Heat, No Rent. An Urban Solar and Energy Conservation Manual. The Energy Task Force, New York, 1977. 

Save Energy Save Money' Eugene and Sandra Ecch. Community Sen/ices Administration, Washington, DC, 
1977. 

Saving Energy Is Saving Money. Texas Governor's Office of Energy Resources. 

Thermal Shutters and Shades. William Shurcliff. Brick House Publishers, Andover, MA, 1980. 

Window Design Strategies to Conserve Energy. Hastings and Crenshaw. National Bureau of Standards Building 
Science Senes 104, 1977. 



Calculating your energy savings. 

riu- .savings rcMjItm)^ from VciiioiV enerj^ u>nserv<!tK>ii prolt^dureb dcptMid on vvhert' >ou bve. how U\r^v 
vour house in vvh<U t>p<' of fuel >ou usN»MtUht* pae ufjud. Aveni^e baviiiK^^ in a tvpical three-lx'dnKnu house, 
with \M) square feet of hviii^^ spjice. electnccill) heated, with elearicit) <it per kWTi <ire shown on the Table 
Ix'low. Averaj^e savings for <i oiie-bedroom ap<'irtnuMil, 5(K) stuJ<ire feel, arc shown on the second Table, 

First look at the niap <ind find the region \ou bve in. Then re<id from the appropaite Table the typical sav- 
uigs for the conservation measures vour residence needs. 

To find out approxiinatel> how rnu«.h vou uin save for vour size residence, voui fuel Ivpe «uid vour fuel 
pnce. use the Knergv' Savings Calculator on l^he opposite page. 

Dollar savings from enei'gy conservation measures 
for a typical 1500 sq. ft* house, by heating region 



Region 


1 




II 




■III 




IV 






V 




Heating 


Cooling i Heating 


Cooling 


Heatinf 


Cooltng 


Heajting 


Cooling 


Heati/^g 


Cooling 


Cajjlking 

* 




$60 1 


.$45- - 


$40 














Wp*)thffstripping 




50 j 35 


30 


DO 




ou 


in 


■/in 

r ^ 
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'StU"^ vvmdows dnd dOOrs 


70 


'20 


100 


12 


155 


8 

4 


230 


4 


/300 




i .it ng //incjows 


50 






;/ 120 




180 




/ 230 




Son -jnading 




• 150 




90 




60 




-30/ 






Insolahng attics 


160 


80' 


240 


'48' 


375 


32 


550 




730- 




Insulating crawj space • 


40 




[60 




95 




140 




180 




Insulating basement walls 


80 


- .!& 


— r 


190 




280 




370 




Insulating floor over 
unheated ^pare 


5,5 




' K 




130 




190/ 




250 




Thermostat setback " . 
(Winter) 8 at night 


50 




[|0 




112 




16(/ 
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Thermostat setup 
(Summer) 3 
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'96 




65 
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irisulating water heaters 
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Insulating heatmg^HJ 
. iv^ing (p( ts and p^f»s 
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; 30 
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35 


5 . 


1. 40 
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Dollar savings from energy conservation measures 
for a typical 500 sq. ft. .apartment, by heating region 





Regjon 1 


4 




11 


II 


^ 


IV 




V 




Heating 


Cooling 


Heating. .Co6lfng\ 


Heating 


fcooling 


Heating 


Cooling 


Heating Cooling 


(bulking 


$10 


•$20- 


$15: 


.'■$13 ' 


$20 / $8 


$30 


$4 


$40 


Weathfrstnppifig 


8 


17 ■ 




. iO.; 


18/ 


7 


25 


3 


35 


Storni windf>ws 


'20 


7 


.:3a 


4: ■ 


5ci 


3 


70 




90 


insulattng windows 


15 




25; 




k 




•^60 • 




75- - 


Sun shading 




'so 




■ ' w. 


1- 


. 20 




10 




TheffT^oslaf setbac k 


10 




,15 




' 25 




40 




55 ^ - 


Thffmoslat sptup 


- — 


r50 




■ .30/. 




22 




17 





Percent savings on your cooling bill from a variety 
of conservation measures, by cooling region 
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Pf'» Pdurp Region 


1 


II III 


IV 


V 


Thermostat setup 
■ ff<im ir 78 


40% 


21% 


■ 17°4 


15% - ■ 


Caulking 


12% 


: ; ip^-- ' --. • 8% 


7% 


- ,6%. ■ 


Sun stiading 'milsKlot • 


18% ■ 


.i^f-;-- 16% 


15% 


■ 15% 


Inwiating Ceiling 


74% 


. /5% ; ,T' 6% 


7% 


8% 
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Energy Savtngs Clcubtor 



Step 2 bas"' ' _ , /..^ab-WH 
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